




























It is expected of ns. . . 

. . . Mountain Designs will continue to 
offer what our heritage demands. Our 
products must be 'classic by appearance', 
'innovative by feature' and 'high 
quality by design and manufacture'. 

We are proud to add this range 
of unique rucsacs to our growing 
Australian-made stable of 
products. Manufactured from 
fARRA RUCSAC CANVAS for 
waterproofness, and the heavy wear areas 
are overlayed with 1000 denier textured 
nylon which is highly abrasion resistant. 

We concentrated on keeping seams which 
breach the canvas to a minimum for 
waterproof integrity and we have also 
kept major join seams to a minimum for 
unequalled seam strength. 

The range consists of:- 

The Federation Peak - 80 litre + 20 litre 

extendible hood, single compartment. 

The Lake Tahune - 70 litre + 20 litre 
& 60 litre + 20 litre, dual compartment. 
The Leaning Ridge - 40 litre 

These packs all feature the Wedgetail 
Harness System 



A heritage born of the mountains 


UNIQUE 

CANVAS 

RUCSAC 

Proudly Australian made 



Gear for places you'd rather be . . . 


Cottesloe 
31 Jarrad St. 
(09)385 1689 


Morwell 

20 Tarwin St. 
(051) 343 411 


Hawthorn Perth 

654 Glenferrie Rd. 862 Hay St. 

(03) 818 1544 (09) 322 4774 


Canberra 

7 Lonsdale St Braddon 
(06) 247 74 88 


499 Kent St. 
(02) 267 3822 


Adelaide 

121 Grenfell St. 
(08) 232 0690 


Brisbane 

105 Albert St. 
(07) 221 6756 


Melbourne 

377 Litde Bourke St 
(03) 670 3354 


Katoomba 

190 Katoomba St. 
(047) 82 5999 
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Adventure sandals' 







Source was formed by a group of globe 
travellers. The equipment we design is based 
on our own experience. It is addressed to 
answer the needs of all travellers - those who 
carry their home on their backs in hard 
conditions, as well as weekend travellers to 
the countryside. 

The unique clean-cut design of Source 
products reflects the emphasis we put on 
form and function. Travellers appreciate our 
uncompromising workmanship, superior 
materials and original design. 

Source is committed to develop its products 
further. Feedback from travellers who use 
Source products is a vital part of product 
design. We therefore invite comments and 
suggestions to provide us with new design 
challenges. 
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Source products are available at selected outdoor stores 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by: 

NOMAD Travel Equipment, 60 Riley St, East Sydney 2010 Tel: (02) 360 2424 Fax: (02) 360 2471. 

In New Zealand by: 

KEREN PARTNERS, PO Box 33188, Petone NZ. Tel: (04) 568 8747 Fax: (04) 568 6022. 










Wild reader survey gives your views 
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E very two years for the last eight years, we 
have given you, our readers, the chance to 
tell us, in detail, who you are and what you 
think of Wild. Copies of the 1993 readership 
survey questionnaire were placed in every 
ninth copy of Wild no 50. We have now 
completed the mammoth task of processing 
the completed forms and have up-to-date 
information which we can use to go on 
making Wild a better magazine. 

As with our recent survey of Rock readers, 
we noticed that our efforts to improve Wild 
have been widely noted and appreciated. 
Most questions relating to your rating of Wild 
and its usefulness to you showed marked im¬ 
provement over your responses of two years 
ago. 

Sixty-eight per cent (up from 64 per cent) 
think that Wild is good or very good value. The 
rest consider it acceptable value. (All figures 
have been rounded to the nearest one per 
cent.) 

There was an impressive response to the 
question asking you to name items of which 
you would like to see less in Wild. Those of you 
answering 'none' totalled 61 per cent. 

There was also an improvement in your 
acceptance of Wild as noted by your response 
to the amount of advertising in the magazine. 
Two years ago 74 per cent thought it was 
'about right' or 'too little'. That figure has risen 
to 76 per cent although the amount of 
advertising in Wild has continued to occupy 
the same proportion of the magazine ever 
since our first year of publication! 

Wild's feature articles are now generally 
thought to be 'satisfactory' by 92 per cent of 
readers (up from 89 per cent), with two-thirds 
of the rest thinking that articles err on the 
superficial side. Seventy-seven per cent (up 
from 73 per cent) consider that our editorial 
stance on conservation is 'about right', with 
two-thirds of the rest thinking it 'too 
hard-line'. 

What are you like? 

An amazing 59 per cent have been actively 
involved in the rucksack sports for over ten 
years. Two-thirds (67 per cent) have been 
reading Wild for over three years. 

You are highly educated and extremely well 
paid (and are also better paid than you were 
two years ago). Forty-three per cent (up from 
39 per cent) have professional employment. 
Seventy-two per cent have had tertiary educa¬ 
tion or have a professional qualification. 
Almost two-thirds (65 per cent, up from 56 per 
cent) earn $30 000 a year or more. Two-thirds 
(67 per cent) report buying a product or ser¬ 
vice in the last two years as a direct result of 
seeing an advertisement in Wild, and 21 per 
cent spent $1000 or more on specialist clothing 
or equipment in the last 12 months. 



Over half (55 per cent) are aged between 20 
and 35 years. Female readership has increased 
from 15 to 18 per cent. 

Wild readers' prizes 

We promised gift packages (each containing a 
Wild binder, poster and set of greeting cards) 
for the first 20 readership surveys we received. 
The following are the winners: B G Smith, 
Elwood, Vic; Jack Merx, Mt Evelyn, Vic; Dean 
Hasnut, Glen Waverley, Vic; Andrew Ashton, 
Camberwell, Vic; George Scott, Blackburn 
South, Vic; Maureen Carte, Picnic Point, NSW; 
John Marshall, Woodend, Vic; Neil Tucker, 
Epping, NSW; Stuart Downes, Glenbrook, 
NSW; Ian Knowd, Kurmond, NSW; Wayne 
Goldsmith, Aranda, ACT; S Wong, Sydney, 
NSW; Julian Monfries, Semaphore, SA; A 
Pritchard, Five Dock, NSW; Tim Bond, St 
Marys, SA; Peter Finglas, Mackay, Qld; Wayne 
Revell, Kippa-Ring, Qld; K Haskard, West 
Hobart, Tas; Robert Poole, Sandy Bay, Tas; and 
B Parsons, Murray Bridge, SA. 


The latest additions to the Wild team—Special 
Advisers Ted Mead, above, and Andrew Cox, 
right. Ted Mead and Ahdrew Cox 

New faces 

One of the strengths of Wild is its extensive 
network of extremely experienced corres¬ 
pondents and Special Advisers. In this issue 
we welcome two new Special Advisers: 
Andrew Cox from Sydney and Ted Mead from 
Hobart are very well known in 'outdoor 
circles' in their respective States and will be 
valuable additions to the Wild team and its 
coverage of rucksack sports and conservation 


A new job! For a young 
person!! No experience 
necessary!!! 

With this same heading just 18 months ago, in 
Wild no 46, we announced the position to 
which Shane Merx was subsequently appoint¬ 
ed. He's still very much with us—running our 
subscription and mail-order system—but due 
to ongoing growth in the size and sales of our 



publications (recognized in our win of the 
1993 Telecom & Victorian Government Small 
Business Award for a business with fewer than 
six employees), we need another school- 
leaver to 'learn the ropes' from the ground up. 
The job involves a variety of administrative, 
clerical, subscription, mail-order and com¬ 
puter work and you will be one of a small, 
committed team at our South Yarra (Mel¬ 
bourne) office. Full training will be provided 
(possibly involving time out of the office). We 
envisage that this full-time salaried position 
(which is subject to a probationary period) 
would suit a person aged between 17 and 20. 
Active involvement in at least one of the 
rucksack sports and a demonstrable keenness 
to learn and to work hard to a high standard 
are essential. Written applications only, to: 
Stephen Hamilton and Glenn van der Knijff, 
Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Vic 3181. 

...and another! 

If you are enthusiastically active in the 
rucksack sports (including climbing) and have 
the experience, skills and aptitude to be 
involved in proof-reading, fact-checking, 
information-gathering and other editorial 
work on Wild and/or Rock, please phone me 
on (03) 826 8482 to discuss the matter in 
confidence. ■ 

Chris Baxter 
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Go left at a big gum-tree. 
Follow the Southern Cross in a 
westerly direction. It looks like 
the summit, but it’s not. Three 
or four kilometres past the 
second stream, there’s this 
short cut. The 
track starts 
near this big 
forked stick. 

Where would you be without a Brunton 
compass? Your guess is as good as ours. t i * run tonj 

Distributed by: Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd., P.0. Box 209, WELLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5007. 
Phone: (08) 346 6061. Fax: (08) 340 0675. 







SHO-SEAL 

THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX WATERPROOFING 



The key to protecting leather is to maintain 
its natural properties. Products containing 
animal fats such as lanolin, goose grease 
and mink oil offer only temporary protection 
and after prolonged use break down leather, 
softening its fibres and weakening it until it 
loses its natural strength. Animal fats 
become rancid and decay leather. Animal 
fats were removed in the tanning process so 
the leather would not rot. Why would anyone 
put animal fat back into leather? 

To protect your leather use SNO-SEAL. 
SNO-SEAL is composed of bees waxes; 
natural waxes which do not decay or rot. 
Beeswax has been found in Egyptian tombs 
still protecting the treasures it had presejved 
for 2,000 years. SNO-SEAL penetrates 
leather, lubricating and waterproofing the 
fibres. SNO-SEAL lubricates with wax 
allowing the leather to breathe without 
softening the fibres beyond their natural 
state. Thus the leather retains its life for 
years. SNO-SEAL penetrates deep into the 
leather for maximum water resistance and 


NEW! FROM 
SNO-SEAL 


For suede or 
brushed leather, 
nylon, cotton, 
canvas, and 
other fabrics 
SILICONE- 
WATERGUARD 
by SNO-SEAL 
is the most 
concentrated 
and effective 
water and stain 
repellent 
available. 


lubrication. SNO-SEAL protects against Distributed bv 
drying out and deterioration many times u ' strlDutea Dy 
longer than greases, oils and animal fats. ANSCO PTY LTD 

'Jk Phone (03) 471 1500 
Fax (03) 471 1600 


ENJOY DRY FEET ALL DAY WITH 
SNO-SEAL, THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX 
WATERPROOFING. 



WILD 






































SOUTH AMERICAN 


THREE PEAKS EXPEDITION 1994 


The Australian School of Mountaineering has been 
conducting mountaineering expeditions to the great ranges of 
the world for many years. In 1993 we conducted a Three 
Peaks Expedition to the Nepal Himalaya. This expedition has 
been hailed as one of the most successful guided expeditions 
in the history of Himalayan climbing. On this expedition two 
out of every three climbers reached the summit of all three 
mountains, giving a total of fifty-two successful ascents! 

For 1994 we are pleased to announce the second of our 
series of Three Peaks Expeditions. This expedition will be 
conducted in the Cordillera Blanca in Peru, South America's 
premier mountain range. Its aim is to climb three peaks in the 
range. The mountains we will attempt to climb are Cerro 
Pisco (5752 m), Huascaran (6768 m) and Cerro Alpamayo 
(5947 m). 

The expedition will depart from Sydney on 24 June and 
return on 29 July 1994. 

This expedition is aimed at participants with previous 
trekking and/or basic mountaineering experience. For 
participants with little or no mountaineering experience, we 
will conduct a training seminar to ensure that each participant 
will possess the skills required to attempt each peak safely. 
While spectacular in their nature, the mountains we have 
selected offer quality climbing, and challenging but practical 
mountaineering objectives. 

The climbs will involve snow, ice and rockclimbing of 
varying degrees of difficulty and glacier travelling skills to 
approach them. 


THE GUIDES 

ASM Director Derek Murphy will lead the expedition. Derek 
led the 1993 Himalayan Three Peaks Expedition and 
personally summited on each peak with a number of 
participants. All the guides escorting the expeditions have 
extensive high-altitude experience and have previously guided 
climbs to many of the world’s highest mountains, including 
those of South America. 

COSTS AND WHAT THEY WILL COVER 

The expedition will cost $A4150 per member. 

This will include: 

• Food from Base Camp and above 

• Mountaineering instruction seminar 

• All group expedition equipment 

• Peak fees as per Peruvian Government 

• Climbing permits as necessary 

• Pre- and post-expedition dinners and party 

• Technical climbing equipment 

• Expedition first aid equipment 

• Base Camp tentage 

• Base Camp staff and climbing guides 

• Park entrance fees 

IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO KNOW MORE 

If you need more information, contact our office today 
and talk to one of our instructors. Our office is at 
182 Katoomba St, Katoomba, NSW 2780. Tel (047) 82 2014. 
Fax (047) 82 5787. mm 


COME AND 
JOIN THE 
EXPERTS 

From the Blue 
Mountains to the 
Himalayas, climb with 
Australia’s leading 
professional climbing 
guides and instructors. 

• Abseiling 

• Trekking 

• Rockclimbing 

• Canyoning 

• Guided climbs 

• Mountaineering 

tfd 

MOUNTAINEERING 

WRITE OR CALL FOR 
OUR FREE COLOUR 
BROCHURE 

AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
OF MOUNTAINEERING 
182 KATOOMBA STREET 
KATOOMBA, NSW 2780 
PHONE (047) 82 2014 
FAX (047) 82 5787 


TAKE THE PLUNGE 


Whether you’re a nervous beginner or seasoned 
adventurer, you’ll get the chance to really extend 
yourself on one of our courses or expeditions. 

LEARN TO ABSEIL 

Our most popular course. Do as much abseiling 
as you can fit into a day, progressing from the 
“nursery boulder” to huge free-falls. An ideal, fun 
introduction suitable for all ages, this course will 
prepare you for a wide range of more advanced trips. 
Held every Saturday. Cost: $60.00 
Includes a lavish lunch, certificate and all equipment. 
Group discounts available. 

AND MUCH MORE! 

We run: an in-depth Advanced Abseiling Course, 
expeditions include the 1200 foot face of 
Mt Banks (largest cliff face in the Blue 
Mountains); our highly reputed Abseiling 
Instructors Course; a wide range of 
Rockclimbing Courses — beginners to 
advanced; amazing canyoning trips; 
exhilarating mountain bike rides 


CONTACT US FOR A FREE 
16-PAGE COLOUR BROCHURE 

190 Katoomba St, Katoomba NSW 2780 


• Phone (047) 82 1271 (office) or 018 210 743 (mobile) 
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ARE Yd® 
BOUND 




Brave enough to have a good, 
penetrating look at yourself and how 
you handle life? 

Adventurous enough to tackle 
the unknown and to face new 
challenges? 

Bold enough to risk new social 
relationships and to work with other 
people to achieve? 

Strong enough to leave all that is 
familiar and to seek an understanding 
of your future? 

Excited enough to want to go on 
expeditions, cave, raft, rockclimb, 
abseil, canoe, ski? 

Interested enough to want to 
see some of the most magnificent 
mountains, bushlands, rivers, rain 
forests and natural places in 
Australia? 

and Courageous enough to 
decide that NOW is the time to find 
out what Outward Bound really is all 
about? 

To find out more, phone 008 267 999 
or send the slip below to: 

^AUSTRALIAN OUTWARD 
BOUND FOUNDATION 

| Box 4213, GPO Sydney, NSW 2001 


P/CODE.PHONE 

PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON 
, t ^ □ Pack & Paddle Camps 

■>* ' □ Standard Course (aged 17-30) 

^ D Adult Course (aged over 30) 

_ \ _ AW AUTUMN 



Sydney's 
largest 

INDOOR 
CLIMBING 
CENTRE 

NOW OPEN 

• 615 sq m of textured wall 

• Min 8 m high climbs 

• Grades 8-30 

• Professional instruction 

• Fully stocked Pro-Shop 

• Hire equipment 

• Refreshments 

OPEN 7 DAYS 


UNIT 3, 16 BOREC RD, PENRITH 2750 
(off Castlereagh Rd) 

Phone: (047) 31 1 130 
Mobile: 018 865 853 








































New Zealand’s most experienced 
professional Guides. 

CLIMBING SCHOOL 
GUIDED ASCENTS 
SKI TOURING 
TREKKING 
HELISKIING 


Alpine Guides Ltd 
PO Box 20 
Mount Cook 
New Zealand 
Ph 0011 64 3 435 1834 
Fax 0011 64 3 435 1898 

Victoria 

Outdoor Travel Centre 
Ph (03) 670 7252 

Queensland 

Back Track Adventures 
Ph (07) 854 1022 

New South Wales 
Wilderness Expeditions 
Ph (02) 264 3366 

South Australia 
Thor Adventure 
Ph (08) 232 3155 















abseiling 
rockclimbing 
canyoning 
white-water rafting 
kayaking 
hang gliding 
scuba diving 
caving 


DAY TRIPS 
COURSES 
EXPEDmONS 


phone for a free 
brochure 



SOUNDS OF THE WILDERNESS 


For those who sit quietly and take the time to 
listen, the soft sounds of the bush bring 
tranquillity and peace of mind: water trickling 
down a small creek, a gentle breeze rustling 
the leaves, a calling bird. 

You might be lucky enough to hear a flock of 
honey-eaters flitting through the trees. Perhaps the 
quiet call of a single bird will break the 
silence. Or perhaps it will be the 
~ reverse as the droning 
chorus of thousands of cicadas 
seeking mates suddenly gives 
way to total silence. 

Join us for the kind of relaxing wilderness experience that leaves you 
refreshed and ready to return to your everyday life. 


WILLIS’S WALKABOUTS 
12 Carrington Street 
Millner NT 0810 
Phone (089) 85 2134 
Fax: (089) 85 2355 






Met 

Quality Outdoor Gear and Clothing Since 1938 

Outdoor Gear 
and Clothing 

REI offers the best selection of quality gear and clothing 
for camping, hiking, cycling, climbing and paddling. 

We re the largest mail-order consumer co-op in the U.S. 

It's easy to shop REI's huge range of outdoor products. 

Fax, phone or mail today for 
your free REI catalog. 

Fax: 1-206-891-2523 


Or Phone: 1-206-891-2500 





Address. 


Country- 

l8pt.W02l. 
52-0001 U-S.ft. 


postcode. 





























1045-47 VICTORIA RD, WEST RYDE NSW 2114 
PHONE: (02) 858 5844 FAX: (02) 804 7251 


Write for our FREE Mail-Order CATALOGUE 

First Nome. 

Surname. 

Address. 

.Postcode. 

Special Interests. 


n Wild Australian Adventures 


(outdoor adventure specialists) 

3/72 Main St, Katoomba, NSW 2780 
Ph: BH (047) 82 6224; Fax: (047) 82 6143 

THE ABSEIL EXPERIENCE: Our beginners’ abseiling day is the 
most exciting available! By the end of this day you’ll be abseiling oyer 
a 22-storey-high cliffline, experiencing both vertical and overhanging 
walls. We minimize technical knowledge to concentrate on your 
abseiling technique. Transport, equipment and a healthy lunch are 
provided. Cost $59; every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday and 
Sunday. 

MOUNTAINS ARE FOR EVERYONE 

High ’n Wild is now bringing Himalayan mountaineering to the average 
fit traveller/walker. You need no previous experience as you are taught 
everything, on the trek and at base camp. 

Naya Kanga (5900 metres, Langtang) 26-day round trip, 19 days 
trekking/climbing, 4 days Kathmandu, 24 April-19 May 1994. Ex 
Sydney/Melbourne $4605, ex Kathmandu $2995. 

Island Peak (6200 metres, Everest region) 38-day round trip, 28 days 
trekking/climbing, 6 days Kathmandu, 28 October-4 December. 
Ex Sydney/Melbourne $5285, 
ex Kathmandu $3725. 

Other High ’n Wild activities 
include advanced abseiling, 
rockclimbing, bushwalking and 
canyoning. 

Write, call or fax our office for 
more information. 


Affordable 1 
comfort for 
your feet 


Made to fit, made to last, made to suit your budget. . . 
and proudly made in Australia. Look for the Harold range 
of quality Australian-made all-leather walking boots. 


Ranger 


Hiker 


Mountaineer 
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Imagine sailing to an 
island of treasures 
for just $170 return. 



This is a great opportunity to 
really get away from it all. 

To discover the magic of sailing 
across the ocean. And to explore 
one of the most beautiful and 
unique places you’ll ever see. 

But the real beauty is, you 
can go all the way to Tasmania 
aboard the spectacular new Spirit 
of Tasmania, without spending a 
fortune. 

It’s the ideal holiday adventure. 
You can explore this remarkable 
island with her spectacular 
wilderness panorama, her adventure 
playgrounds, her rich heritage, 
her fine foods and wines, her 
renowned friendly locals and 
laidback lifestyle. 



Of course, your holiday starts 
off with a great night out too. 
Sailing aboard Spirit of Tasmania 
and staying overnight in our 
comfortable hostel accommodation 
which offers great value for money. 

Exploring all the attractions 
of this magnificent ship can be 
quite an adventure too. Perhaps 


the best place to start off is the 
Bass Strait Diner which has a 
wide range of tasty meals to 
satisfy the biggest appetite. 
After dinner you need an appetite 
for fun as you hit the Tiger 



Lounge where you can have a 
drink and rage to music till the 
early hours. Or maybe head off to 
Admirals Casino to chance your luck 
on the machines or a game of Keno. 


There is also a chance to 
browse through our Visitors Centre 
full of stunning audio and visual 
displays of the ship as well as 
major attractions of Tasmania to 
whet your appetite for your 
upcoming holiday. Or you might 
prefer to use the facilities in our 
gym, sauna and pool area. Or go 
shopping. Or Just relax. 

$170 return. 

Tasmanian holidays start 
from as little as $170 per person 
return in hostel accommodation. 

If you’d like a free brochure or 
want to book your holiday 
to Tasmania, Just contact your 
travel agent or call us now 
on 13 20 10. 


¥ SPIRIT of TASMANIA 









Walk The 
Desert Ranges 

The Larapinta Trail is a staged 
200 km walking track being 
developed through Central 
Australia's spectacular West 
MacDonnell Ranges. 

Stages 1 to 3 are now open - 
offering an exhilarating 
60 km walk across this 
ancient and fascinating 


For more informa¬ 
tion contact the 
N.T. Conservation 
Commission, 

P.O. Box 1046, 
ALICE SPRINGS 
N.T. 0871 
Ph (089) 51 8211 



SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
MID SAVE 

Rain Parkas and 
Overpants 
Fleece Jackets 
and Pants 
Gaiters 
Day Pack 
Fabric by 
the metre 

Sizes from two years to adult 
Phone or write for information: 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 
Telephone 018 633 157 



BLACK-WATER 



RAFTING 


An adventure definitely out of the ordinary. 

Discover the secret Nullarbor—a place of 
underground rugged peaks, fiords and pristine 
lakes. If you enjoyed white-water rafting, then 
experience the thrill of black-water rafting and 
‘space walking’ the largest underground lakes in 
the Southern hemisphere. Explore some of the most 
awesome caves in Australia, with no 
experience necessary. 

3- to 9-DAY Adventures available. 
OSPREY WILDLIFE EXPEDITIONS 
Phone/fax: (08) 388 2552 



We have moved 100 metres 
down the road to our new 
Superstore at 447 Kent 
Street opposite 

^ P - 1 LU I 

Backpackers pfipp ^ 

Headquarters. 

• 2 big levels 111 

•More equipment 

• Open 7 days 
•The ultimate 
outdoor Superstore 




•Travel 

• Bushwalking 

• Canoeing 

• Camping 

• 4WD accessories 

• Hire gear 


Southern Cross Equipment 

Now at: 447 Kent Street Sydney (Opposite YHA) Phone: 261 3435 


YOUR LEADING 


liii 
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The leading specialists 
...since 1968 

SYDNEY 

491 Kent St, Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 5888 

CHATSWOOD 

272 Victoria Ave, Chatswood 2067 
Ph (02)419 6955 
MAIL ORDER 
491 Kent St, Sydney 2000 
Fax (02) 264 2645 


Where you’ll find the best 
names in the outdoors... 

■ Salewa ■ Mont 

■ Macpac ■ Intertrek 

■ La Sportiva ■ Wild Country 

■ Wilderness Equipment 

■ Rivory-Joanny 




Please send me information on 
I I Travel goods 
I I Bushwalking 
| | Climbing 
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Introducing EcoFleece —the most significant 
development in outdoor apparel since the 
introduction of waterproof/breathable fabrics 
in the late seventies. 

We now manufacture most of our warmwear from 
EcoFleece. This incredible fabric is made of 80% 
recycled plastic PET bottles and 20% polyester. 

It's a double-sided velour fleece with superb 
warmth for its weight, holds little water, is strong, 
shrink resistant and colourfast. 

We are using Ecofleece as part of our commitment 
to help significantly reduce the environmental 
effect of solid waste and landfill. 

See the complete range of EcoFleece 
at your nearest Paddy Pallin store. 











Australians at the ends of the earth 
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Expedition to the North Pole 

Between March and May 1995 Eric Philips, the 
sole participant in the Australian North Pole 
Expedition, plans to complete the first 
non-resupplied solo walk to the North Pole, a 
distance of over 750 kilometres. Travel over 
the frozen sea-ice will be on skis and on foot, 
with all provisions towed behind on a sled. 
However, $250 000 are needed to finance the 
trip—any donations or sponsorships, large or 
small, would be appreciated. 

Anyone who is interested in making a 
donation or a part-sponsorship, or wants any 
further information, can contact the Aust¬ 
ralian North Pole Expedition by telephoning 
(or faxing) (03) 531 9547. 

Antarctic walk 

Australian mountaineer Greg Mortimer, a 
member of the successful first Australian 
ascent of Mt Everest in 1984, is planning to 
walk from Commonwealth Bay to the South 
Pole in Antarctica. Apparently Mortimer was 
issued the challenge by well-known adven¬ 
turer and publisher Dick Smith, whose 


magazine Australian Geographic will be a 
sponsor of the trip. 

Corrections and amplifications 

The survey of bushwalking boots in Wild no 
50 made a number of points which have been 
disputed. These include the claim that boots 
with externally stitched soles are stronger 
than those with moulded soles. It has been 
pointed out that a key factor in determining a 
boot's durability was not emphasized— 
namely, that boots with one-piece uppers tend 
to be stronger. Also criticized was the assertion 
that imported boots are not easily repaired: for 
several years soles have been available for 
Scarpa and other imported brands, and there 
are mail-order resoling businesses in 
Melbourne (Walkalong) and in Sydney 
(Nu-Tred). The statements that boots are 
generally available direct to the public from 
importers and manufacturers, and that 
custom-made boots are available from local 
manufacturers, have been questioned. Finally, 
it has been pointed out that for some years 
imported boots have been available in two 


The Cox/Milton combination is seen feeling the 
strain of competition in the Open C2 section of 
the 1993 Victorian Slalom Championships. 
Andrew Barnes 

(and in at least one case, three) widths, where¬ 
as just one Australian manufacturer has 
recently begun to offer two widths, and on 
only one model. 

Hat Head National Park is in New South 
Wales, not Queensland as stated in the photo 
caption on page 79 of Wild no 51. 

QUEENSLAND 


Walking on glass 

Late last year, Peter Treseder (the subject of an 
article in Wild no 51 and a letter in this issue) 
climbed all the peaks of the Glasshouse 
Mountains in the following order: Mt 
Coochin, Mt Ngungun, Mt Coonowrin, Mt 
Beerwah, Mt Tibberoowuccum, Mt Tibro- 
gargan, Mt Beerburrum and Tunbubudla. He 
completed the run in the typically remarkable 
time of 7 hours and 32 minutes. 
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AUSTRALIAN 
vlv"' ROCKCLIMBS 

Climb them with these 
two new selected-climbs 
guidebooks 

VICTORIA-A Guide to Selected Rockclimbs 
at Mt Arapiles, the Grampians and Mt 
Buffalo by Chris Baxter and Glenn Tempest. 

(With additional information on 'Melbourne 
day-trip cliffs’.) 

THE BLUE MOUNTAINS-A Guide to Selected 
Climbs (Including Tarana) by Michael Law 
These expertly researched and superbly 
produced guidebooks from Wild Publications 
Pty Ltd, publisher of Rock and Wild magazines, 
each contain descriptions of hundreds of the 
best climbs in Australia. With plastic-bound 
covers featuring colour photos, and detailed 
background and access information and 
maps/cliff topos, these pocket-size guides are 
perfect for local climbers, climbers travelling 
interstate and overseas visitors. 

Only $24.95 each where quality climbing 
guidebooks are sold. Or direct from the 
publisher: Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 
415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. Send a cheque, 
money order or credit card details (type of 
card, card number, card holder’s name and 
signature) and tell us which book/s you want. Or 
you can phone your credit card details on (03) 

826 8483, or fax them on (03) 826 3787. Prices 
include surface post anywhere in the world. 
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Travel 

Packs 

Redesign 

MEl introduces travel packs 
designed for travelling— 
not bushwalking packs 
altered for travel 



• Adjustable harness—superb 
comfort 

• zip-off day packs 

• Great range of models, each 
with features travellers 
appreciate 

• Made in USA, guaranteed 
for life (Airport baggage- 
handler proof!) 

See the complete MEl range 
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Offer closes 30-4-94 * 
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MEW SOUTH WALES 


Seventeenth Hawkesbury Classic 
Paddle results 

Saturday 30 October saw 530 paddlers enter 
one of Australia's most popular canoeing 
events, the 1993 Hawkesbury Classic Paddle 
—and raise around $50 000 for the Australian 
Bone Marrow Transplant Foundation at the 
same time. 

The race was shortened to 79 kilometres due 
to an unrelated drowning near the start of the 
course. Eventually 460 paddlers made it to the 
finish line at Brooklyn, the winner being well- 
known athlete Rod Hislop in a time of 5 hours, 
10 minutes and 4 seconds. There are far too 
many divisions for us to list all the winners, 
but one of the notable efforts was by Bruce and 
Joan Morison (66 and 62 years of age. 



respectively) who completed the journey in 
just over eight hours in their Mixed TC2 class. 
Luckily there was a full moon as many of the 
participants completed their race during the 
night or early the next day, with the last pair, 
two 15-year-old girls, finishing at 1.10 pm on 
Sunday 31 October. 


The 530 paddlers who entered the 1993 Hawkes¬ 
bury Classic Paddle helped to raise around $50 000 
for the Australian Bone Marrow Transplant 
Foundation. Andrew Jacob 

Bushwalking guide update 

The University of New England Mountaineer¬ 
ing Club is planning to release a revised 
edition of the popular Guide to North Eastern 
New South Wales. Public input to this project, 
in particular regarding present conditions of 
the areas described, corrections and other 
information, is welcome. Write to the 
University of New England Mountaineering 
Club, c/- Sports Union, University of New 
England, NSW 2350. 

Mai lee moth 

A new species of small Mallee moth which 
feeds on koala dung was discovered in the 
Tantawangalo State Forest last year. The moth 
has been named after the chief executive of the 
CSIRO, John Stocker, in recognition of his 
strong support for biodiversity research. 
Small mallee moths—of which there are about 
6000 species in Australia—are essential in 
breaking down fallen eucalypt leaves and 
recycling their nutrients back into the soil. 

VICTORIA 


Slalom Championships 

The 1993 Victorian Slalom Championships 
were held on the Yarra River at Dights Falls 
(inner Melbourne) on 27 November. Olympic 
Silver Medallist Danielle Woodward took out 
the Women's Open Kayak event, while the 
Men's Open Kayak section was won by young 
Melbournian Richard Macquire. (Macquire 
recently won the Japan Cup and was placed 
sixth in the World Championships in Italy last 
year, half a second behind the winner.) In the 
Under 18 section, the Women's was won by 
Louise Natoli and the Men's by Justin Boocock 
(who won both the canoeing and kayaking 
divisions). David Heard just beat Matthew 
Newton in the Open Cl (single person, single 
blade, decked canoe) event and in the two- 


person C2 event, possibly the most visually 
exciting event, the winner was the Wilson/ 
Felton combination. It is to be hoped that in a 
few years' time, spectators will be lining the 
banks cheering the competitors on just as they 
do for the other Olympic sports. 

Andrew Barnes 


TASMANIA 


A year in the wilderness 

Damon and Deanne Howes, the Wilderness 
Couple sponsored by Australian Geographic, 
returned to civilization on 13 November 1993 
after 365 days in the harsh South-west 
Tasmanian wilderness. They were chosen 
from over a hundred couples to spend a year 
in a remote place and live like the pioneers. 
Their first task was to erect a small A-frame 
hut, in which they lived for the remainder of 
their year in the bush. 

During their stay they endured severe 
storms, and there were only fleeting glimpses 
of sun between days on end of rain. They 
carried out a survey of Huon pines along the 
Wanderer River and completed a number of 
walks, including a five-day walk to Birch Inlet 
at the southern end of Macquarie Harbour. 

This was Australian Geographic's second 
Wilderness Couple, the first being Michael 
and Susan Cusack, who survived a year in the 
remote Kimberley wilderness of Western 
Australia. 

South Coast run 

On the shortest day of the year in 1993, 
Tasmanian University student Tim Chappell 
ran Tasmania's popular South Coast Track 
from Cockle Creek to Melaleuca Inlet in 20 
hours. Chappell reports that he had trouble 
crossing swollen rivers and creeks and fre¬ 
quently lost the track in the dark, particularly 
where it leaves beach sections for forest. 
Chappell met no one during his run and 
experienced hallucinations during the last 
hours. 

Tenth annual mountaincraft course 

Participants in the 1993 National Emergency 
Service winter mountaincraft course, held 
over seven days between 27 August and 5 
September, encountered rain, wind, heavy 
snowfalls and sunshine. The participants— 
comprising members of the Ambulance, 
Police Search and Rescue, and general public 
—spent five days learning snow-camping 
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skills, and snow-, rock- and ice-climbing 
techniques. On the other two days they 
attended a mountain-medicine seminar, 
which included guest speakers Glenn 
Singleton (of Trango Tower BASE jump fame) 
and Tashi Tenzing (grandson of Tenzing 
Norgay who, with Edmund Hillary, first 
climbed Mt Everest). The aim of the course is 
to provide search and rescue personnel and 
the general public with the latest wilderness- 
medicine information and winter mountain- 
craft skills. 

Information on next year's course can be 
obtained by phoning (004) 24 9770. 


The film tells the story of a climber and a 
BASE jumper who join forces to make a world 
record BASE jump from Trango Tower, Pakis¬ 
tan, one of the world's highest rock walls. 


Mt Everest attempt 

Brigitte Muir, who is attempting to become 
one of the first women to climb the highest 
peak on each continent, had to abort an 
attempt on Mt Everest, with her husband Jon, 
due to high winds above Camp Two (7600 
metres)—a storm was moving in as well. 

The International Everest North Ridge 
Expedition 1993, in which they took part, had 



point of 7200 metres, and all members 
returned safely; and this in a season during 
which the heavy monsoon contributed to the 
deaths of 14 climbers. 

New Zealand multisport event results 

The Gore-Tex Southern Traverse, billed as one 
of the toughest multisport events on the 
multisport calendar, involves various legs of 
paddling, cycling and mountain running over 
a distance of some 220 kilometres for teams of 
five people. The winning team in the 1993 
event, which began at Lake Ohau on 5 
November, was the Radio Central/Rockdrill/ 
Austoil team in a time of 27 hours and 38 
minutes. 

Second place went to the Designer 
Aluminium team in 28 hours and 59 minutes, 
followed in third place by the Arrow 
International team in a time of 32 hours and 36 
minutes. 



Participants in the 1993 National Emergency 
Services winter mountaincraft course seen 
practising their newly acquired skills in Fury Gully, 
Cradle Mountain, Tasmania. Richard Bugg. Right, 
Brigitte Muir proudly shows off the Wild logo on 
the Rongbuk Glacier during her recent attempt on 
Mt Everest (beyond). Muir collection 

OVERSEAS 


More awards for Australian 
Mt Everest film 

Further to the report in Information in Wild 
no 50 (page 17), we now learn that the film 
Everest—Sea to Summit, produced by Michael 
Dillon, has won the Grand Prix at the 11th 
International Festival of Mountain Films in 
Torello, Spain. The film also won the Boreal 
Prize for the best script at the festival. 

The film tells the story of Australian 
mountaineer Tim Macartney-Snape's climb 
from sea-level at the Bay of Bengal, India, to 
the summit of Mt Everest. Above Base Camp, 
Macartney-Snape climbed alone and without 
artificial oxygen. 

BASE jump film receives recognition 

The Australian documentary BASEclimb, 
produced by Glenn Singleman (and reviewed 
in Wild no 49), won two awards at the 18th 
Annual Banff Festival of Mountain Films on 
12 November last year. They were the Best 
Film on Mountain Sports and the coveted 
People's Choice Award. 


already put two pairs of climbers on the 
summit on 9 and 10 October, and the 
Muirs were hoping to be the third pair. 
Although Brigitte was feeling strong, 
the conditions were hazardous and her 
own well-being was obviously impor¬ 
tant to her—in a fax to us she com¬ 
mented: 'Still, I love my toes, fingers 
and general self more than any 
summit'! 

Their summit bid was also delayed 
when the expedition attempted to 
rescue Carl Henize, who was with 
them at Advance Base Camp. He 
later died, presumably of pulmon¬ 
ary oedema, on the descent from 
Advance Base Camp. 

Brigitte, who was partly spon¬ 
sored by Wild, plans to make 
another attempt on Mt Everest in 1995. 


Monsoon interrupts Makalu attempt 

As with Brigitte Muir's attempt on Mt Everest, 
mentioned above, the attempt by a group of 
Australians to climb Makalu (8463 metres) 
was hampered by the severe 1993 monsoon. 
The team, led by Ian Collins, did not reach the 
summit (see the Information item on page 17, 
Wild no 50). 

Nevertheless, the Chase Manhattan Makalu 
Expedition was deemed a success in that the 
expedition successfully attempted two 
technically difficult routes, reached a high 


Peak bagging 

Members of the Sutherland Bushwalking 
Club (Sydney) recently attempted to climb 
four peaks in the Annapurna region of Nepal, 
each one over 6000 metres in altitude. While 
not all walkers bagged all the summits, the 
peaks of Pisang Peak (6091 metres), Chulu 
East (6200 metres), Chulu Far East (6059 
metres) and Thorongtse (6484 metres) were 
climbed during the expedition. ■ 
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Bushfires wreck New South Wales parks 
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Popular New South Wales walking 
areas burnt 

The devastating January bushfires in New 
South Wales have caused widespread damage 
to National Parks and other bushwalking 
areas. The worst affected area is Royal 
National Park where the fire burnt out 98 per 
cent of the park, including rain forest along the 
Hacking River. The vegetation along the Coast 
Walk, from Bundeena to Otford, was a sea of 
black sticks shortly after the fire. 

Fires have also burnt out significant areas of 
the Blue Mountains National Park, including 
the Grose valley and Blue Gum Forest, the 
Kindarun and Gospers Mountain areas in the 
Wollemi National Park and much of Yengo 
and Brisbane Waters National Parks. In the 
north of the State fires have damaged parts of 
Guy Fawkes National Park and the Nymboida 
River area. 



Life must go on—these bull ants in Royal National 
Park survived under the flames. Jim McGregor. 
Page 21 clockwise from top, the pictures tell 
the story. Smoke from bushfires burning in the 
Grose valley below Mt Hay, Blue Mountains. Lucas 
Trihey. Looking east from Central Park, Royal 
National Park. McGregor. Bushfire damage near 
Bridalveil Falls, Blackheath, Blue Mountains. 
Trihey 

Bushland close to Sydney in the Lane Cove 
State Recreation Area, Ku-ring-gai Chase 
National Park and Garigal National Park has 
also been subjected to intense wildfires. 

While the vegetation in many areas will 
grow back quickly, the Royal National Park 
Chief Ranger, Ken Ayres, has stated that the 
rain forest will take over 250 years to recover. 

Most of the fires started from roadsides, 
allegedly deliberately lit by arsonists. The 
Wilderness Society has asserted that more 
road closures are needed in wilderness areas 
to avoid similar fires in the future. (Blue 
Mountains canyons and rockclimbs have also 
been affected as Lucas Trihey reports in the 
following item.) 

Roger Lembit 

Canyons escape the fire's worst fury 

Most walking tracks in the Grose River, 
Wollangambe River and Bell Creek catch¬ 
ments have been affected in some way by fire 
damage and access to canyons including 
Claustral, Thunder, Wollangambe, Bell Creek 
and Bowens Creek will also be affected. It 
appears that the canyons themselves may 
have escaped the worst of the fires although 
experience from previous fires around 


canyons would indicate that debris levels 
choking the canyons may be higher than 
usual. 

Most of the popular climbing areas escaped 
unscathed but some less-visited areas such as 
Victoria Falls and Mt Banks could be affected. 

At the time of writing many fires were still 
burning throughout the area so if you plan to 
visit the Blue Mountains, contact the National 
Parks office at Blackheath for more up-to-date 
information on tracks and access. 

Lucas Trihey 

St Kilda to Bondi on foot 

By the time you read this item, walkers in the 
Australian Conservation Foundation's Coast- 
Walk should have arrived at Bondi Beach, 
Sydney, after starting from St Kilda, 
Melbourne, 121 days earlier on 12 November 
1993. Along the route they will have passed 
four areas of national significance: Western 
Port Bay (where 85 per cent of sea-grass 
meadows have been lost due to pollution); 
Loch Sport (where a $35 million tourist 
development is planned); the Eden region 
(where population growth has resulted in 
inappropriate urban development causing 
environmental degradation); and Jervis Bay 
(where 30 000 hectares of land are listed on the 
Register of National Estate because of their 
outstanding natural values). Along the way, 
the CoastWalkers asked Australians to 
register their names on a petition. The 'Count 
me in as a Coastie' theme seeks 100 000 names 
for a petition that will be used to lobby 
government and industry to join local 
communities in protecting Australia’s unique 
coastline. See Action Box item 1. 

Ecotourism workshop 

A workshop titled 'Evaluating Ecotourism' 
was held last November at Port Douglas, 
Queensland. The interest in ecotourism (or 
interpretative nature-based ecologically 
sustainable tourism!) is high and in 1991 was 
responsible for the formation of the Eco¬ 
tourism Association of Australia, the hosts of 
this gathering. The workshop was attended by 
150 people, an unbalanced spread of tour 
operators, accommodation and land man¬ 
agers, tourism academics, government 
representatives and environmentalists. 

The result was less like a workshop and 
more like a conference with a predefined 
outcome—not even the proposed accredita¬ 
tion system was endorsed. The Ecotourism 
Association is attempting to establish ethics 
and principles that will help to sustain this 
type of tourism. While this is to be applauded, 
nature-based tourism in general, and 
specifically ecotourisnv has a long way to go 
before becoming ecologically sustainable. 

For me, the workshop hosted at the site of a 
reclaimed wetland, and a conference dinner at 
a venue that desecrated an Aboriginal 
women's sacred bathing place, confirms the 
hypocrisy of the tourism industry. Fortun¬ 
ately, the collective concerns of those who 
attended the workshop may be enough to 
protect the goose that lays the golden egg. 

With Tasmania hosting the World Congress 
on Adventure Travel and Ecotourism in 
November this year, interest in this subject is 
bound to increase. 

Andrew Cox 


QUEENSLAND 


Starcke action 

Further to the report in Green Pages (Wild no 
51, page 25) on the Cape York Starcke land, the 
Wilderness Society has received legal opinion 
on the process by which George Quaid 
maintained control of the 225 000 hectare 
coastland. John Greenwood, QC, in his advice 
regarding the legality of various steps which 
led to the acquisition by George Quaid 
Holdings of 24 200 hectares of land in the 
Starcke area, said: 'There is no doubt that 
Quaid was in breach of the development 
conditions...The conclusion that can be reach¬ 
ed with some certainty is that further 
enquiries are warranted.' The embattled 
Queensland Government has sought its own 
QC's opinion for submission to Cabinet. See 
Action Box item 2. 

Coastline under threat 

Of great concern to conservationists is a 
proposal to build a 2000-bed resort and a 
250-berth marina at Oyster Point near 
Cardwell. The area concerned is between 
Hinchinbrook Island and Hinchinbrook 
Channel, both part of the Great Barrier Reef 
World Heritage Area. Access to the marina 
would require dredging of a channel and 
construction of a breakwater. Hostels, shops, 
bars and other facilities are also envisaged. 
The true scale of the project is hard to deter¬ 
mine at this time as the final development 
plans have not yet been made public. There 
appears to have been no effort to assess the 
environmental impact of the resort on the 
World Heritage qualities of the surrounding 
area, but it is imperative that the final develop¬ 
ment plans become available for public 
comment. Readers are urged to write to the 
relevant authorities, making them familiar 
with the high value walkers place on Hinchin¬ 
brook Island and to express their concerns at 
the development, requesting that a full, public 
environmental impact assessment be initiat¬ 
ed. See Action Box item 3. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Wilderness Christmas gift unwrapped 

The NSW Government's Christmas present in 
announcing the fate of ten wilderness 
nominations at the end of 1993 was covered in 
fancy wrapping and thick padding. Inside 
was little to smile about. 

Only part of seven wilderness areas, 310 000 
hectares in total, will be declared under the 
NSW Wilderness Act (Lost World, Washpool, 
Guy Fawkes, Macleay Gorges, Deua, Goodra- 
digbee and Nadgee), most of which are in 
existing National Parks or reserves. Binderi, 
along with portions of Deua, Guy Fawkes and 
Washpool wilderness areas, is referred to the 
newly established Natural Resources Audit 
Council for a socio-economic analysis. A 
decision on Kanangra-Boyd wilderness area 
is deferred pending flood-mitigation works at 
Warragamba Dam and likely flooding (see 
Wild no 49, page 25, and the next item) while 
Binghi wilderness will not be declared, but 
protected by other means. A total of 200 000 
hectares of wilderness has been rejected for 
declaration in addition to the 100 000 hectares 
referred to the NRAC. 
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Following the assessment of nominations 
by the NSW National Parks & Wildlife Service 
and subsequent public submissions in 1992, 
there was a long wait for this decision and 
during this period some wilderness areas 
were logged and mined and new roads 
constructed. A majority of public submissions, 
generally more than 70 per cent, supported 
declaration of all ten wilderness areas. 

In announcing the decision, Premier John 
Fahey stated: 'We must ensure the best of our 
environment is protected as a gift for our 
grandchildren without jeopardizing the jobs 
of our parents.' The Wilderness Society 
expressed extreme disappointment at the 
announcement. It sees the decision as a 
guarantee of continued conflict in the State's 
wilderness areas. 

While the declarations are an important step 
in preserving NSW wilderness, they fail to 
reduce the existing threats. For example, the 
declared Guy Fawkes wilderness on the 
Northern Tablelands excludes a travelling 
stock route following the Guy Fawkes River 
that cuts through the centre of the wilderness. 
Grazing and burning are permitted along the 
route. The Bicentennial Horse Trail has also 
been excised from the wilderness area. See 
Action Box item 4. 

AC 

Kowmung Committee takes on 
Warragamba Dam 

The Kowmung Committee is seeking people 
interested in helping the campaign to prevent 
Warragamba Dam being raised and two 
wilderness rivers in the southern Blue 
Mountains being flooded. The construction of 
a new flood-mitigation dam next to Warra¬ 
gamba Dam, up to 45 metres above the present 
stored water-height, would raise the level of 
Lake Burragorang during large flood events 
(see Green Pages, Wild no 49). As a result, 
seven kilometres of the Kowmung River (to 
just below Ti Willa Creek) and twelve kilo¬ 
metres of the Coxs River (reaching above 
Kanangra Creek and Konangaroo Clearing) 
could be inundated for extended periods. The 
Kowmung River is one of the last free-flowing 
freshwater rivers in eastern Australia and, 
together with the Coxs River, traditionally one 
of the most popular areas for bushwalking in 
the Blue Mountains. 

The committee believes that the flood- 
mitigation works should avoid raising stored 
water-levels either temporarily or perman¬ 
ently. Full details of the Water Board's pro¬ 
posal and environmental impact statement are 
expected to be released soon. See Action Box 
item 5. 

AC 

Helicopters grounded 

The NSW Environment Protection Authority 
has halted helicopter flights from Katoomba 
airfield after it found that the operator did not 
have a licence under the Pollution Control Act. 
The helicopter flights have been controversial, 
with many bushwalkers and tourists writing 
to complain of the low-flying helicopters in 
the Blackheath area. The EPA, the NSW 
National Parks & Wildlife Service and the 
NSW Tourism Commission are working to 
develop guidelines for helicopter operations 
over the Blue Mountains. 




WOULD THE- 
LAST KOALA 
10 LEAVE 
PLEASE 
WATCH 
YOUR STEP. 


Severe gully erosion on the walking track to Castle 
Saddle, Budawangs. Mike Dowd. Below, cartoon 
by Neil Matterson reproduced from Black 'n' 
White 'n' Green edited by George Hirst. (See 
Reviews.) 


In a parallel move, the Civil Aviation 
Authority is moving to develop 'Fly 
Neighbourly Agreements' to control joy-flight 
operations over National Parks. The experi¬ 
mental area for these agreements is Kakadu 
National Park. The Confederation of Bush¬ 
walking Clubs has expressed concern at 
flights over Blue Mountains and Kosciusko 
National Parks and will be urging an early 
extension of the agreements to include these 

Roger Lembit 


Besides, to reach this part of the track, walkers 
have already had to do much scrambling 
round and over obstacles. This section is just 
another obstruction to be tackled, not 
by-passed. 

Mike Dowd 


Deua wilderness news 

The beautiful Deua wilderness area, well 
known to readers of Wild, includes most of the 
Deua National Park and parts of the adjacent 
Dampier, Badja and Tallaganda State Forests. 
The Wilderness Society is campaigning to 
have protection extended to include those 
parts of all three State Forests threatened by 
logging. Current logging in the area is in 
contravention of the National Forest Policy 
Statement, which requires old-growth forest 
and wilderness to be given protection from 
logging activities until a national forest 
reserve system is created. 

Alternatives to logging the Deua wilderness 
suggested by conservationists include using 
pine plantations which are located further 
south in the Eden and Tumut management 
areas. Additional eucalypt plantations can be 
established on agricultural land already 
cleared. See Action Box item 6. 


Budawang erosion 

The Monolith Valley area of the Budawang 
Ranges south-west of Nowra has been closed 
to camping for sqme time because, through 
over-use, the sensitive environment has been 
degraded. The track approaching Castle 
Saddle from the Yadboro River is also 
suffering severe degradation. Gully erosion 
on the final climb to the saddle has progressed 
to such a stage that the deeper erosion gullies 
could easily be mistaken for the tunnel 
through the Tail of the Castle. Bushwalkers are 
increasing the damage by creating new tracks 
round the worst section. Railway sleepers 
have now been placed on the track, presum¬ 
ably in preparation for remedial control 
measures. 

Walkers should refrain from trying to find 
alternative routes in the eroded sections. 


Koala cull 

According to an academic at a leading 
Melbourne university, some areas in the State 
are so over-populated with koalas that they 
should be culled by the use of barbiturates. At 
Tower Hill, near Warmambool, the koalas are 
running out of trees on which to feed. The 
Australian Koala Foundation claims that these 
suggestions are outdated and believes the 
problem lies in the fact that there are too few 
trees, not too many koalas. Over the last 100 
years, two-thirds of the habitat of the koala 
have been destroyed. At this stage, at least, the 
Department of Conservation & Natural 
Resources has ruled out culling but there is 
obviously a problem, and the AKF agrees that 
koala management must be urgently 
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reviewed. Koalas have already been moved 
from places including French Island and 
Sandy Point near Wilsons Promontory. Let us 
hope that culling of the koala, one of the 
symbols of this country, is not the answer, 
particularly given the decimation of the koala 
population in the New South Wales' bushfires 
in January. 

Alpine resorts news 

In response to a feature on ABC Television in 
October last year, the Victorian National Parks 
Association has called on the Victorian 
Government to place a moratorium on the 
expansion of Victoria's ski resorts until 
appropriate measures have been taken to 
improve the environmental management and 
future planning of the State's much criticized 
alpine resorts. 

The programme focused on environmental 
degradation and the viability of the ski 
industry's future. The VNPA is calling on the 
Department of Conservation & Natural 
Resources to implement the necessary 
measures to improve management and 
planning of the resorts. These measures 
include the rehabilitation of degraded sites, 
the formation of groups based on the 
'Landcare' and 'Friends' model to assist in this 
rehabilitation, an independent public enquiry 
into measures to be taken to ensure the future 
ecological and economic sustainability of the 
alpine resorts, and a strengthening of the 
powers of the DCNR so that they can approve, 
and if necessary veto, any works within the 
resorts considered to be unacceptable. See 
Action Box item 7. 

East Gippsland logging protests 

On 19 November 1993 over 300 people halted 
logging of old-growth forest on the edge of the 
Errinundra National Park, East Gippsland, at 
the start of their 'summer of protest'. The 
peaceful demonstration began with a 'funeral 
procession' which symbolized the death of the 
forest and its species of flora and fauna. A 
delegation was also sent to Canberra to call for 
the immediate cancellation of export wood¬ 
chipping licences. According to the East 
Gippsland Forest Alliance, up to 79 per cent of 
the trees felled end up as woodchips. (See the 
article on Tasmanian logging in Wild no 51.) 

In fact, according to a document published 
by the Department of Conservation & Natural 
Resources in its Statement of Resources, Uses 
and Values, 'mature/overmature forests 
generally yield C+ to D- logs in the ratio 1: 4.5'. 
In simple terms this means that only 18 per 
cent of old-growth forest coupes will end up 
as sawn timber. 

On 22 December the Federal Government 
re-signed export woodchip licences for 1994, 
allowing woodchippers the right to destroy 
another two million trees in the next year to 
export five million tonnes of woodchips to 
Japan. Immediately, the EGFA announced that 
it would continue its blockades of the East 
Gippsland forests for the remainder of the 
summer. 'The EGFA will now implement the 
National Forests Policy itself, by protecting 
the old-growth forests of East Gippsland 
through blockading, seeing Ros Kelly has 
abandoned this responsibility', Fenella Barry 
(the Wilderness Society spokesperson) said. 
See Action Box item 8. 


Out of the box 

Only a tiny 15 per cent remains of northern 
Victoria's box-ironbark forests after 140 years 
of gold-mining and timber harvesting. And 
new State Government legislation, debated 
recently in Parliament, may mean that the 
Department of Conservation & Natural 
Resources will have no right to refuse 
unsuitable operations or to set conditions on 
'unrestricted' crown land, and codes of 
practice will be repealed and may no longer be 
legislatively enforceable. This may mean 
'open slather' mining in the State's northern 
forests. 

Alpine National Park horse-riding 

A new system of permits applying to 
horse-riding groups in the Alpine National 
Park has been released. According to a press 
release by the Department of Conservation & 
Natural Resources regarding the Bogong High 
Plains region, groups of five riders or fewer 
need not obtain a permit, so that riders are 
encouraged to ride in smaller groups. The 
press release also outlines the places where 
horses are not permitted (the summits of Mts 
Bogong and Feathertop) and at what times of 
the year horses are permitted on the plains. 
The document further contains advice on 
minimal-impact riding, on camping, and on 
hut and horse-yard etiquette. While many 
walkers and environmentalists believe that 
horses (and other hard-hoofed animals for 
that matter) should not be permitted in the 
sensitive alpine environment, it is encour¬ 
aging to see that at least there is a 'code of 
ethics' being encouraged by the DCNR in 
regard to horse-riding in the Alps. Let's hope 
the horse-riding parties will observe the code! 
Further information can be gleaned from 
National Parks Horse Riding Code, published by 
the DCNR in conjunction with various other 
authorities. 

Setting an example 

While cattle, horses and loggers (in particular) 
have borne the brunt of conservationists' 
arguments in regard to the Alps, it is time to 
give some irresponsible walkers a 'kick up the 
butt'. It seems that the area around Federation 
Hut (Mt Feathertop), a 'Fuel Stove Only' area 
for some years, has been the scene of 
numerous camp fires, particularly of late. The 
heavy snowfalls of the early 1990s damaged 
trees and led to masses of dead snow-gum 
limbs lying about in an area that had been 
completely denuded of firewood. How can 
walkers try to educate others using the Alps 
to do the right thing if many of them refuse to 
obey mountain laws themselves? 


More development in Tasmania's 
wilderness 

The concept of big tourist development in 
Tasmania's wilderness is nothing new. The 
latest attack is upon the Melaleuca/Bathurst 
Harbour region in the South-west of the State. 
The Tasmanian Parks & Wildlife Service is 
currently drafting a management plan for the 
area, or in reality a Liberal Government 
development plan. This was initiated after 
stiff opposition to a proposed lodge on the 
shore of Melaleuca Lagoon. An advisory 
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committee has been established which invites 
public participation, but ultimately the final 
decisions will be made by the minister of the 
day. The initial format of the meetings was 
caught up in the technicalities of the proposals 
rather than their suitability to the region. The 
International Union for Conservation of 
Nature strongly recommends that the region 
be appended to the adjacent World Heritage 
Area. As a result the developers are eager to 
invest while they can. There are already 
bizarre proposals, such as for a floating hotel. 
A society called 'Friends of Melaleuca' is 
battling to restrain these developments but it 
may need your help. A $20 supporter's 
membership is welcome. See Action Box 
item 9. 

Ted Mead 



The degraded and barren landscape for which 
Queenstown, Tasmania, has become well known. 
Glenn Tempest 


Mining clean-up aborted 

It may sound strange, but when a mining 
company recently tried to revegetate an area 
devastated by acid rain caused by the 
company's copper smelter near Queenstown, 
the Tasmanian Government, with local sup¬ 
port, ordered the company to stop. Revegeta¬ 
tion was halted and the company was 
prevented from spraying fertilizer on native 
seedlings it had planted. Any credibility the 
Australian mining industry had as an 
environmental manager will be at risk because 
of the action of the Tasmanian Government. 
Apparently, the barren hills reflect the town's 
history and heritage. 

Tarkine wilderness news 

One of the greatest immediate threats to the 
unprotected wilderness of Tasmania's north¬ 
west is the proposed Heemskirk road in the 
Tarkine region, intended to link the north¬ 
west coast to the west-coast highway by an 
almost direct route between the Norfolk 
Range and the immense Savage River rain 
forest. Such a road would sever this magnifi¬ 
cent wilderness area and threaten the integrity 
of the rain-forest regions to the east. Ostens¬ 
ibly a tourist road, it is in reality a develop¬ 
mental access road, free of charge for the 
mining and logging industries. The Wilder¬ 
ness Society has launched a draft World 
Heritage proposal for the Tarkine wilderness 
rain-forest region of approximately 350 000 
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hectares. It is going to need your support to 
see it through. 

Two promotional items have been released 
to help to protect the Tarkine wilderness. The 
first is Tarkiner Paner, a 22-minute video which 
displays the Aboriginal cultural significance, 
and the diverse and spectacular nature of the 
Tarkine region. The other, Tarkine Trails, is a 
walking-guide that briefly describes the 
inspirational wonder of the threatened moun¬ 
tains, forests, beaches and rivers of the Tarkine 
area. It also contains notes on short walks, 
long slogs and on rafting. See Action Box item 
10 . 

TM 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Oil-drilling near Ningaloo Reef 

On 26 November last year a major protest was 
staged against an oil company (which was 
about to start explorational drilling only eight 
kilometres outside the Ningaloo Marine Park) 
by Greenpeace and the Ningaloo Preservation 


Readers can take action on the following 
matters covered in Green Pages in this issue. 

I To register your support for CoastWalk on 
the petition, telephone 0055 31 987. 

2 For further information on matters 
concerning the Starcke land, contact 
Michael Winer at the Wilderness Society, 
Cairns. Telephone (070) 41 2066. 

3 Write to the Minister for Environment & 
Heritage, Molly Robson, 160 Ann St, 
Brisbane 4000, and the Premier, Wayne Goss, 
Executive Building, 100 George St, Brisbane 
4000. 

4 Express your disappointment in the 
decision by writing to the Premier of 
NSW, John Fahey, Parliament House, 
Macquarie St, Sydney 2000. 

5 Join the campaign by contacting the 
Kowmung Committee at GPO Box 2090, 
Sydney 2001, or telephone (02) 690 1059. 

6 For further information on logging in the 
Deua wilderness, contact Tom Mc- 
Loughlin at the Wilderness Society, Sydney. 
Telephone (02) 267 7929. 

7 For further information, contact Doug 
Humann at the Victorian National Parks 
Association. Telephone (03) 650 8296. 

8 For further information on logging in 
East Gippsland and appropriate protest 
action, contact Jill Redwood at the East 
Gippsland Forest Alliance, Goongerah. 


F59, Sandy Bay 7 
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Association. According to Greenpeace 
campaigner Michael Bland: 'Western Austra¬ 
lia has marine areas of world significance such 
as Ningaloo Reef and the Exmouth 
Gulf...These areas need to be urgently 
protected from mining and drilling just as the 
Great Barrier Reef has been.' (In October last 
year, the Queensland Government passed 
legislation preventing any oil-drilling in the 
Great Barrier Reef Marine Park.) See Action 
Box item 11. 

OVERSEAS 


Malaysian chain-saw massacre 

Over 80 per cent of Australia's tropical-timber 
imports originate from Malaysia, a country 
where the government uses military force to 
break up any resistance to logging. While 
people still think it is possible to buy 
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sustainably produced tropical timber in 
Australia, the fact is that sustainably produc¬ 
ed timber (from ecoforestry projects in Papua 
New Guinea) is not on the market yet. At 
Sarawak last year, 300 soldiers, police, log¬ 
ging-company employees and forestry 
officials brutally broke down a peaceful 
blockade intended to slow down the logging 
in one of the few remaining homelands of the 
Penan, one of the last tribes of nomadic 



Box item 12. ■ 
Anja Light 
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RIP ENRICHMENT 

A novel approach, by Quentin Chester 



/\ steamy summer morning and my 
^^companion and I are stretched out by a 
creek in the shade of a sandstone overhang. 
We had planned to traverse a ridge flanking 
the Hawkesbury River and then back-track 
along the water's edge to our boat. Instead we 
find ourselves ensconced in a cool nook, 
barely half-way along the ridge. 

Some people might be infuriated by such 
indolence. Aren't we going to miss out on the 
'rounded' experience? What about the fine 
views of the river further along the ridge? Or 
the simple satisfaction of completing what we 
set out to achieve? 

Well, yes, but forays into the bush need not 
always follow a set timetable. Nor do they 
have to be mindless marches in which the 
imperative to reach a destination blinkers 
your response to a place. Just occasionally it's 
good to do more travelling than arriving. And 
often this means being more 'gung-whoa' 
than 'gung-ho'. 

In this regard my companion for today's 
outing could not be better; Though well 
equipped to travel fast and light, he's also 
open to sharing some contemplative time in 
the wilds. So we pass the morning exchanging 
thoughts and mulling over a few memories. 

Finding the right company is often the key 
to making your back-country excursions 
varied and diverting. As an inveterate 
stop-start walker my trips typically feature 
brief bursts of forward progress interspersed 
with extended bouts of sloth and musing. My 
assorted companions, while not exactly 
like-minded, are at least similarly prone to 
lengthy pauses when they photograph, paint, 
scribble or peer into the shrubbery through 
their binoculars. 

A congenial group can of course do more 
than give you the scope to pursue a pet 
obsession. Even those with the most 
rudimentary social skills tend to find that the 
enforced intimacy of life out of doors can 
stimulate the lapsed art of conversation. This 
can lead to rowdy camp-fire debates, tall 
tales and aimless philosophizing. Indeed, for 
many travellers their rationale for going 
bush is avowedly social: to practise the 
rituals of friendship or simply to meet 
people outside the drab routine of life in the 
big smoke. 

Pre-departure research can also enhance 
your trip. This might be as simple as 
'sussing out' the prime campsites or 
pin-pointing the best swimming holes. 
Then again it could take a more arcane 
approach, like deciding to retrace the 
footsteps of obscure 19th century 

Obviously, not everyone's idea of 'trip 
enrichment' is the same—these three are 
pictured enlightening themselves on the 
new toilet in the Western Arthur Range, 
Tasmania. Ted Mead 


explorers, or choosing to go (peacefully) in 
search of some exotic wildlife. 

For this particular outing I gleaned some 
useful knowledge from a conversation 
overheard a few weeks back at the local 
marina. An elderly but nimble-looking gent 
was extolling the virtues of a certain creek 
system he had stumbled upon during a walk 
with friends. I took some mental notes of its 
whereabouts. He also talked with informed 
enthusiasm about the creek's plant life, 
rattling off a list of scientific names: Blundfordia 
nobilis, Isopogon anemonfolius and Actinotus 
hilanthi —things 


I only knew as Christmas bells, drumsticks or 
flannel flowers. 

Now, from the shadows of the overhang, I 
can indeed marvel at the array of things 
vegetable that flourish along the creek. Had I 
come equipped with a botanical guidebook or, 
better still, a companion wise in matters 
floristic, I could have devoted a contented 
hour or three familiarizing myself with the 
local undergrowth. 

Learning a little of the land is surely one of 
the most compelling reasons for going bush 
and perhaps the most noble excuse for 
dallying rather than passing blithely through. 

In my present surroundings 
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there is no shortage of engaging lines of 
inquiry. 

Beyond the abundance of plants at hand it 
would alsobe intriguing, for instance, to know 
more about the origins of the local land-forms. 
Our eminently comfortable overhang could 
thus be seen as just one of countless similar 
shelters in a region defined by its extensive 
sandstone outcrops, plunging canyons and 
monolithic waterfront boulders scoured by 
time and tide. 

We might also begin to appreciate that the 
Hawkesbury sandstone gives rise to all sorts 
of life—quite literally in the case of a pair of 
sea eagles we see cruising on up-draughts 
over the cliffs opposite. With a decent pair of 
binoculars we could follow their flight and 
perhaps, if we were lucky, spy a nest cradled 
in the arms of a large angophora down at the 
shore line. 

Sharpening one's observations of the 
natural world means heeding the signs and 
becoming attuned to your surroundings. In 
other words, find a good vantage point, 
employ some stealth and be patient. An 
appropriate field guide is an advantage, but 
by taking a few photographs or jotting down 
a description, the species in question can be 
considered when reference books are closer to 

As you delve into your environs one 
encounter tends to lead to another. These are 
the connections that often become significant, 
whether they be the extraordinary inter¬ 
relationships within a particular plant 
community or the pointers to a deeper herit¬ 
age. 

Earlier in the day, during the climb up the 
steep spur from the boat, I glimpsed two 
black-tailed swamp wallabies grazing in a 
gully of banksias. Then, a few strides later, as 
I caught my breath on a leaf-strewn stone 
pavement on the crest of a ridge, I discovered 
images of these same creatures engraved into 
the rock by the Koori-gai people centuries 
earlier. Now, looking out fron) the overhang, I 
try to imagine gazing down at the longboats 
from the Sirrus pushing up-river on a similar 
afternoon 205 years ago. 

You can make your bid for posterity by 
cobbling together some record of your days in 
the field, be it with a camera, sketch-book or 

One approach to keeping a diary is to make 
it a loose miscellany of notes, rough pencil 
sketches and occasional thoughts. This avoids 
tedious summaries of the 'woke at daybreak, 
had breakfast and packed up' variety. It also 
helps to preserve the spontaneity of the 
moment and to highlight quirky details or 
isolated incidenfs. An inventory of birds 
sighted or plants identified can be merged 
with your impressions of the locale, a 
commentary on the unseasonable weather or, 
if you so desire, a diatribe on the unseemly 
personal habits of your companions. 

Finding the time to keep up even the most 
informal diary can be a problem on a busy trip. 
It is little wonder then that for most people 
photography is the preferred option for 
documenting their outdoor experiences. 
Beyond taking memorable holiday snaps, 
photography can also lead you to examine the 
natural landscape with a more discerning, 
creative eye. 
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If I'd thought to bring a camera I could have 
captured the view upstream, where the river 
arcs between high bluffs and mangrove flats 
or, as I fossicked along the creek, taken 
close-ups of the sculptured sandstone reflect¬ 
ed in the water-holes. 

Venturing into the wilds can indeed en¬ 
compass a lot more than a headlong dash to 
your destination. But there is a risk that too 
diligent an interaction with a place can get out 



A place to be enriched—Bill Rudock amid the 
grandeur of Echidna Chasm, Bungle Bungles, 
Western Australa. Stuart Grant 


of hand. One acquaintance of mine is 
religiously up and about before first light to 
start his photography. Throughout the day he 
scribbles copious notes about the terrain and 
wildlife. Come lunch-time he's thrashing with 
his camera again or off making recordings of 
the bird songs and waterfalls. In the evening, 
after a quick bowl of gruel, he heads for the 
tent to slave over his diary, or peer at maps 
with a head torch. 

Retaining your perspective on things 
doesn't, however, necessarily mean rigidly 
dividing work and play. They can, in fact, be 
integrated. With advances in portable technol¬ 
ogy it's becoming increasingly feasible to 
perform a host of work-related exercises in the 
wide open spaces. 

The light is fading and out on the river the 
tide is on the turn. It's time to go. My friend 
and I file away our thoughts. With the flick of 
a switch his screen goes blank, I close his lid 
and stow him in the rucksack for the descent 
to the boat. We may not have 'done' the ridge 
but I've enjoyed another productive day in the 
wilds with my lap-top companion. ■ 

Quentin Chester (see Contributors in Wild no 3) is a 
free-lance writer who specializes in outdoor topics. He is 

on the Hawkesbury River, New South Wales/dreaming of 
the Flinders Ranges. He recently returned to Adelaide. He 
wrote The Kimberley—Horizons of Stone, reviewed in Wild 
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}jlGH IN HIMACHAL 
PRADESH 

Trekking in the Indian Himalayas, with Judy Parker 



A grey day in a drab, depressing bus 
station—this was the Himachal 
border town of Paonta Sahib, January 
1981. Several hours later, on my grinding 
221 kilometre journey by local bus from 
Dehra Dun to Simla, the merest hint of 
distant Himalayan peaks floated mo¬ 
mentarily on a winter horizon dank with 
swirling snowflakes. What an inauspi¬ 
cious introduction to the northern Indian 
State of Himachal Pradesh and its trek¬ 
king delights! 

Since then, many of my arrivals in 
Himachal have been even more 
weather-besieged. In fact, the major 
hurdle to achieving the high points of 
Himachal, especially in the trekking 
season, are the monsoons. Himachal is 
battered by monsoons for a good two 
months every summer. Most of my 
Himachal trek experiences seem to have 
coincided with the earliest/heaviest/ 
latest/most unseasonal monsoonal 
downpour period the region has ever 
known! This makes you treasure 
glimpses of the Himalayan mountains 
even more. 

The cloistered valley of Kulu, the jewel 
of Himachal, presents a particular 
challenge. It was necessary to set the 
airfield of Bhuntar low down in the 120 
kilometre long valley to obtain enough 
room for a landing-strip for even a small 
plane. Launched by the Government of 
India to link remote areas, Vayudoot is a 
modest airline. Flights seem to be 
cancelled more often than not in the 
turbulence of summer. The lip of the 
valley is stitched by the tight Larji Gorge 
where, during monsoonal torrents, 
trucks carrying the vital fruit produce of 
Kulu can be held up for days by 
landslips. My August 1985 flight for a 
reconnaissance trek into the Himachal 
hinterland by way of the Kulu valley was 
halted promptly at Chandigarh airport 
by storms ahead. We had to resort to old 
Ambassador taxis, grinding late into the 
night in a slurry of mud through the 


Avalanche below Roberts Peak, Kulu Range. 
Right, a Gaddi shepherd's daughter in the 
Chandra valley. Both photos Matt Darby 

Siwalik foothills. We became holed up in 
Mandi, in a dingy ex-Raj palace-cum- 
hotel, while monsoonal rain sheeted 
down for 48 hours. Meanwhile, directly 
ahead, the Mata Hanogi Hindu temple at 
the mouth of the Larji Gorge slipped 
quietly into the surging river taking its 
worshippers with it. It was not until our 
third evening after leaving Delhi that we 
finally limped, exhausted, into our 
Mecca, Manali. 

Many people consider Manali, situated 
at the secluded head of the Kulu valley, 
to be the hub of Himachal. In fact, with 
the troubles in Kashmir over the last 
three seasons, hotels have sprouted 
abundantly in Manali and it has become 
the desired destination of southern 
Indian tourists. Few of these penetrate 
Himachal beyond a car trip up the nearby 
Rhotang Pass, where they teeter in flimsy 
saris and sandals amid the melting snow¬ 
drifts. 


Staying just above the Manali town¬ 
ship in the fine old wood-panelled 
guest-house of an Anglo-Indian elder 
statesman of the town (an heir of the 
British pioneering orchardists), I have 
loitered many an afternoon on the broad 
upstairs balcony somnolent in an 
orchard heavy with autumn fruit, 
tempted by his offers of trekking 
destinations. I sample trek tales and 
Indian curries with my local friends Iqbal 
and Indra in their tiny trekking shop in 
the main street. I gossip late into the 
evenings in the Johnston House with 
Paddy, an eccentric ex-army captain who 
treks the ranges thoroughly. (During my 
stay in 1987 he had just laid to rest in a 
high pasture the body of Penelope 
Chetwode, author of Kulu-The End of the 
Habitable World. The widow of British 
poet Sir John Betjeman, she had 
wandered Himachal tirelessly in her 
youth there in the 1920s.) I chat with a 
Swiss anthropologist who has, every 
year for a decade, trekked to outlying 
villages to tease out the dark secrets of the 
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Hadimba Devi pagoda-style temple set 
deep in a dark forest of deodars. I call on 
trekking contacts in Duff Dunbar, the 
grand mansion built in local Pahari style, 
once home of the far-sighted Scottish 
forestry officer who craftily preserved 
this magnificent forest of Dhungri as a 
'national monument'. 

Periodically I wander the village of the 
old town of Manali with its glorious 
wooden houses and its left-over hippies 
drifting aimlessly among the hedges of 
marijuana. I trudge to Vashisht beyond 
the Beas River where trident-bearing 
Hindu Saddhus retreat to balconied 
Hindu shrines. They are recuperating 
from the heady Kulu Dussehra parading 
the gods on 'raths'. I am invariably 
recovering from my treks in the 
beckoning north as I lounge in the nearby 
sulphurous hot springs. I visit the 
elaborate wood-carved temples of 
Jagatsukh 20 kilometres away, and 
Nagar, a former capital of Kulu, with its 
imposing 16th century castle. I tour the 
nearby 'Hall', its walls festooned with 
wistaria and Virginia creeper. Built by 
Colonel Rennick in the 1880s, the Hall is 
now a gallery exhibiting the art works of 
its ex-owner, the Russian professor 
Nicholas Roerich. 

Besides these engrossing day walks a 
number of long treks radiate from 
Manali. My first trek out from Manali 
was in the mid-1980s as a member on one 
of Garry Weare's reconnaissance treks for 
the text of his guidebook Trekking in the 
Indian Himalaya. This journey became a 
sheer epic—several weeks of inexorably 
penetrating further north into the allure 
of central Asia day by day. 

Over the Rhotang (Pass of the Bones) 
we had proceeded up the Chandra 
valley, halting on our fifth day to 
acclimatize at the height of 4330 metres 
at Chandertal, a superb lake set in 
meadows of edelweiss. Vivid memories 
spring to mind of long afternoons 
watching slow-moving flocks of sheep 
fanning over the alpine pastures and 
reflected in the still lake; and of lingering 
in the reeds in grassy melt-water hollows 
to film pairs of brahminy ducks poised 
on their migrations south from Tibet. 
Here at Chandertal we paused to shoe 
our squad of 18 horses in readiness for 
the rocky, ill-defined tracks of the Phitse 
La which cross into Zanskar far ahead. In 
the lee of the Gaddi shepherds we left 
Lahoul, this northern region of Him¬ 
achal, by way of the Baralacha La, 5300 
metres, a twin pass over the Great 
Himalayan Range. This pass, allegedly 
the one crossed by the Tibetan lama in 
Rudyard Kipling's Kim, now accom¬ 
modates the military road from Manali to 
Leh—a remarkable 482 kilometre engin¬ 
eering feat spanning several passes 
above 5000 metres. 

Five years later, accompanied by an 
enterprising British explorer, I made a 
second crossing on foot of this Great 
Himalayan Range, further west, back 


into Himachal. Pounding storms lashed 
Lahoul for our entire three-day descent, 
since we had crested the desolate Shingo 
La (5096 metres) from arid, high-altitude 
Zanskar. The Shingo La is notorious for 
its bad weather; in fact Michel Peissel, the 
modern-day French adventurer, de¬ 
scribed this pass in his book Zanskar-The 
Hidden Kingdom as 'a frigid hell rather 
than the abode of the gods'. When we 


Local girls in the village of Spera, Chamba region. 
Right, Gaddi shepherds at work beside 
Chandertal, 'a superb lake set in meadows of 
edelweiss'. Both photos Judy Parker 

were there the pulley bridge over the 
Bhaga River had already been dis¬ 
mantled for the impending winter. Con¬ 
sequently, we had to descend the last 
long day blanketed in heavy mist on the 
'wrong' side of the river, sliding through 
the viscous mud hillside. We edged over 
a risky remaining ice-bridge and lower 
forded, waist-high, an angry stream 
where two local porters had been 
pounded to death the day before. Even 
the earthen floor on which we slept that 
night in a hut at the road-head of Darcha 
was submerged by floodwaters, and the 
Bailey bridge, swinging limply, was 
awash. 

One summer of unexpected sunshine 
we suddenly learned that our journey in 
Himachal was to coincide with the 


ten-day Shanti Devi teachings of the 
Dalai Lama. We hastened back to Manali 
from our trek to Beas Kund (the small, 
holy Hindu Lake at 4000 metres—the 
headwaters of the mighty Beas River 
which has carved out the Kulu valley) to 
join the devout. The Dalai Lama was 
housed humbly in the Nehru Circuit 
House. Every morning from his modest 
Jeep he would cheerily return our wave 


as we wound down the steep street to his 
teachings in the Buddhist gompa. The 
text of the Dalai Lama was simultan¬ 
eously translated into the various 
dialects of the local groups from Tibet, 
Lahoul, Kinnaur and Spiti. Each group 
was seated in a separate compound 
radiating from the temple. It was in the 
foreigners' compound that my travel 
companion Rosemary misplaced her 
passport. But could we interest the local 
police in assisting her search? That day 
they were far too obsessed with listening 
to the gripping finish of the Australia 
versus India one-day cricket match. And 
when Australia won on the final ball, we 
could elicit no sympathy, let alone co¬ 
operation, whatsoever! 

Simla, set in the south of the State, is in 
fact the capital of Himachal Pradesh. It 
was, after all, the summer capital of the 
British Raj. What high points of political 
diplomacy and high society have its 
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Scandal Point and Mall known! In 1901 
Simla was linked to the plains by a 
narrow-gauge steam train toiling the 96 
kilometres up from Kalka through a 
hundred tunnels. Simla's most glorious 
heyday occurred in exactly that period: 
tea dances at Davico's, the social club in 
the Green Room of the Gaiety Theatre, 
weekly gymkhanas and twilight strolls 
and assignations on the Ridge. Faletti's 
Cecil Hotel, the Gothic-style government 
buildings, the imperial Georgian manor 
houses—they all remain, but as faded 
echoes of a grand era. Many pleasant 
mid-altitude trails wander out of Simla 
into the Sutlej valley and the Inner and 
Outer Saraj. Monkeys crowd the trees, 
even pressing through the open win¬ 
dows of the hotels. On one long day's 
walk around the ridge trails of Simla 
below Jakhoo Hill and out past Wild- 
flower Hall (once the country house of 
Lord Kitchener), we met a dear old man 
who delighted us with his memories of 
the Raj, concluding, 'Ah, Simla I have 
known it'! 

Only four years ago we encountered no 
other Westerner trekking in the Kangra 
and Chamba regions of southern 
Himachal. With a couple of friends I 
based myself in the beautiful hill town of 
Dharmsala where the Dalai Lama has 
been granted land by the Indian 
Government to set up his own Tibetan 
Government in exile. We had paused for 
several days at Dharmsala, warming up 
with long day walks to the ridge-edge 
bazaar of McLeod Ganj and the Tibetan 
Children's Village of Forsyth Ganj. Down 
an arcade of jacaranda trees in their peak 
of bloom we chanced upon the 140-year- 


old Cathedral of St John in the Wilder¬ 
ness, for all the world straight out of 
deepest, greenest England. Here Lord 
Elgin, a Viceroy of India, lies interred in 
the peaceful churchyard surrounded by 
mossed Celtic crosses. 

Further north is Dalhousie, the British 
Raj hill station named after the Governor- 
General of India, who in 1850 leased the 
hilltops from the Rajah of Chamba to use 
as a sanatorium site. Dalhousie straggles 
across the Crests of five looped peaks. I 
escaped for several days to the Aroma-N- 
Claires hotel. Enveloped in memorabilia 
of the Raj, I learned from the proprietor 
of the inner valleys to the Sach and 
Pandari Passes, journeys completely 
untapped by the trekking world. The 54 
kilometres spiralling down to low- 


altitude Chamba we preferred to make 
on foot over two days, spurning the 
dangerous road journey. Midway, 
through hillsides white with shasta 
daisies, we found the attractive saucer¬ 
shaped lake of Khajjiar, ringed by luxuri¬ 
ous forests of conifers. Completely cut off 
by a thunderous evening hail-storm, we 
spent the night on the floor of the Tourist 
Hotel, thronged with excitable Indian 
tourists. 

Chamba clings to the upper bank of the 
surging Ravi River. Medieval-looking 
with its fascinating complexes of age-old 
Hindu temples surrounding a grassy 
maidan, Chamba seems rarely to have 
known a Western face. By completing a 
letter in triplicate expounding my love of 
forests I was able to procure a chit for one 
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whole 'set' —one bedroom, one dressing- 
room, one dining-room and a rudiment¬ 
ary bathroom—in the grand Forest Rest 
House for the princely sum of $1.12 a 
night. We lived on boiled eggs and 
abundant tropical fruits. 

Seventy kilometres further into the 
Manimahesh Dhar Range the village of 
Bharmour, a mountain gem, is situated 
amid cascades of cultivated terraces. 
Here I stayed in the imposing wooden 
three-storey Mountaineering Institute 
for only $1.00 a night, eating grandly 
with the director who was unused to 
Western guests. Late into the evening 
Gaddi shepherds and their flocks surged 
through the tenth-century temple 
complex below. Early the next morning, 
jammed into a crowded Jeep with 21 
locals, I pressed through to Hardsar. It 
was a month too early for the climbing 
queues of Hindu pilgrims bound for 
Lake Manimahesh, which, at 4200 
metres, is tucked below the inspiring 
peak of Manimahesh Kailash. I paused at 
Dancho for a clutch of Tibetan road- 
workers to bridge the raging spring 
snow-melt torrents with spars of felled 
conifer trees in readiness for the pilgrims. 
Six amateur Bengali climbers the day 
before had found the residual snow 
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Himachal Pradesh; facts for trekkers 


Bordered by the Indian States of the Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh, Harayana, and Jammu and Kashmir, and 
by Tibet to die north-east, Himachal Pradesh 
covers an area roughly one-eighth of the size of 

Thirty-one former Princely States were drawn 
together to form the embryonic Himachal 
Pradesh in 1948. It did not achieve full statehood 
until 1971, five years after the inclusion of the Hill 
Districts of Kangra, Kulu, Lahoul-Spiti and Simla. 

Himachal Pradesh covers a diversity of 
landscape from subtropical undulating hills in the 
south, through the low Siwalik foothills averaging 
1500 metres, the considerable Pir Panjal and 


Gaddi encampment in the Dhaula Dhar. Parker 

Dhaula Dhar ranges of about 4000 metres 
interspersed with temperate valleys, to the lofty 
Great Himalayan Range rich in 6000 metre peaks. 
Most of its slopes are wooded with a wealth of 
oaks and coniferous pines, spruces and firs. 
High-altitude Kinnaur and Lahoul, by contrast, 
are sparsely vegetated—a vast landscape of 
barren splendour. 

The State is drained by the Sutlej, Beas, Ravi 
and Chenab, the bulk of the mighty rivers of the 
Punjab. The main ridge at Simla forms the 
watershed between the Ganges and the Indus. 

It is estimated that 90 per cent of Himachal's 
population is dependent on agriculture—the 
valley floors tight with grain, tea plantations on 
the slopes in Kangra, potato cultivation in high 
Lahoul and soft fruits and apples in the Kulu 
valley. It is claimed that 140000 sheep move 
through Manali each year on their way to the 
alpine grazing grounds. 

History 

For many centuries BC the Aryans dwelt in the 
vicinity of the Himalayan peaks, which they 
considered to be the abode of their gods. Then, in 
the early 19th century, the British Raj began 
establishing its summer capital in Simla away from 
the heat of the plains. 

The first Englishmen in Kulu were claimed to 
be the famous duo Moorcroft and Trebeck in 1820, 
ostensibly on a mission to bring Turkoman 
breeding stallions back to Bengal, but apparently 
covertly flirting with the Great Game of the World 
Powers in Asia. Kulu and Kangra were annexed 
by the British in the 1846 Sikh Wars to ensure a 
neutral zone. British settlers quickly moved into 
these two valleys, mainly to retire, and by the 
1880s had cultivated a number of large estates. At 
the time of Indian independence in 1947 many 
were drifting home to England. 


People and culture 

The population of Himachal is overwhelmingly of 
Aryan/Hindu extraction. The name of the Kinnaur 
region, for example, is derived from the Pauranic 
Kinners, the ancient minstrels who performed in 
the celestial court of the gods Shiva and Parvati. 
The Lahoul/Spiti area, however, marks the 
southern limit of the influence of Tibetan/ 
Mongolian ethnic types and the religion of 
Buddhism. Apart from Hindi, English and Punjabi, 
the local language consists of multiple dialects of 
Pahari with its origins in Sanskrit. 

There are over 2000 temples in the State, many 
magnificently carved. The Shiva Shakti cult 


predominates. Every village, it is claimed, has its 
own devta (patron god). Hindu pilgrims flock to 
holy sites, particularly high-altitude lakes such as 
Manimahesh. Religious melas (fairs) dot the 
calendar. The renowned Kulu Dussehra in 
October attracts 360 gods from the surrounding 
temples. At that time, the maidan is aglitz with 
tinsel. Traders from the plains sell all manner of 
commodities. Local agriculture products are 
proudly displayed. 

Himachal Pradesh has a rich tradition of 
handicrafts, in particular the famous, exquisite 
miniature paintings of Kangra, along with 
woollen carpets, shawls and pattoos (heavy. 

Pre-monsoon trekking from April to June is 
possible in the lower regions of Kangra, Chamba 
and Simla, while the higher passes are blocked 
with snow. During June and July trekking is 
possible in the Lahoul region beyond the influence 
of the monsoons. However, the best time for long 
traverses from low altitude through to the Great 
Himalaya and beyond into Zanskar is September 
to October after the monsoons are over and before 
the first snows. 

Transport 

The closest airports to trek destinations in 
Himachal Pradesh are Simla, Bhuntar (50 
kilometres down-valley from Manali) and 
Chandigarh, a further 250 kilometres distant. The 
nearest rail links are Kangra (splendid steam trains 
are available), Jogindemagar (55 kilometres from 
Mandi) and Pathankot (85 kilometres from 
Dharmsala). Simla is served by a whimsical 
narrow-gauge train from Kalka on the main line to 
Delhi. I have travelled on all these routes and 
enjoyed them greatly. 

The overnight de luxe 'Hindi-movie' video 
coaches direct from New Delhi to most key towns 
in Himachal I cannot recommend so warmly. Who 


would choose to lurch round Himalayan corners 
with blinds drawn, viewing videos in preference 
to peaks? And ear-plugs are a must! Local buses, 
though cheap, stop more than they go. At times I 
have hired an Ambassador taxi direct from Delhi. 
Shared among several the cost may average about 
$50 and one has more say over the route, the stops 
and the speed of the vehicle. 

Accommodation 

Simla possesses several grand hotels, including 
two of the Oberoi chain. Dharmsala and Dalhousie 
offer many simple hotels, a few of them 
government-run. Manali has had a proliferation of 
new hotels of typical Indian type over the last 
couple of years to supplement its charming 
guest-houses. Centres such as Chamba and Kangra 
largely run only to local lodgings and in more 
isolated spots, such as Keylong in Lahoul, the 
hotels are just glorified tea-houses. 

The high point of accommodation in Himachal 
is the plethora of government-run rest- 
houses—Public Works Department, Circuit, 
Forest and the like. Primarily designed to house 
touring local bureaucrats, if unoccupied these 
fully-furnished bungalows can be yours for the 
effort of advance application to the appropriate 
agency in writing (in triplicate). They are 
delightfully cheap and the chowkidar will cook 
for a song. 

Note that a considerable proportion of the 
following material has been supplied to Wild by 
Raja Bhasin of Simla, Flimachal Pradesh. 

Fortunately, permits are not required for most 
locations. Inner line restrictions in Kinnaur and 
Spiti were relaxed in March 1992. District 
authorities can now issue permits for these areas 
directly. Many of the peaks offer unrestricted 
climbing. The Himachal Pradesh Mountaineering 
Institute is located in Manali and conducts 
climbing courses. There are over 100 identified 
treks in Himachal. Porters cost from as little as 100 
rupees a day; guides, 250 rupees. 

Maps 

Three separate sheets of the Ground Survey Maps 
of India 1:250 000 cover Himachal Pradesh. These 
maps are available from Himachal Tourism offices 
in Simla and Delhi. More detailed maps (1:50 000) 
can be purchased from the Survey of India offices 
in Delhi and Chandigarh. Inevitably some official 
red tape is involved. Nest and Wings (Post Box 
4531, New Delhi) publishes a trekking map of 
Himachal Pradesh. 

Useful addresses 

India Tourist Office, 55 Elizabeth St, Sydney 
(telephone 02 232 1600). 

India Tourist Office, 88 Janpath, New Delhi 
(telephone 0091 011 332 0005). 

H P Tourist Office, Chanderlok Building, 36 
Janpath, New Delhi (telephone 0091 011 332 5320). 

Further reading 

At Home in the Himalayas by Christina Noble 
(Fontana, Glasgow, 1991). 

Complete Guide to Simla by O C Sud (Maria Brothers, 
Simla, 1981). 

Explore Himachal by Gian Chand and Manohar Puri 
(International Publishers, New Delhi, 1991). 
Himalayan Circuit-A Journey in the Inner Himalayas 
by G D Khosla (Oxford University Press, New 
Delhi, 1989). 

Holiday and Trekking in Kulu-Manali (Nest and 
Wings, New Delhi, 1992). 

Holiday Resorts of Himachal Pradesh (Nest and 
Wings, New Delhi, 1981). 

Kulu-The End of the Habitable World by Penelope 
Chetwode (Allied Publishers, New Delhi, 1984). 
The Himalayas-Playground of the Gods by M S Kohli 
(Vikas Publishing House, New Delhi, 1983). 
Trekking in the Indian Himalaya by Garry Weare 
(Lonely Planet, Melbourne, second edition 1991). 
Treks and Passes of Dhaula Dhar and Pir Panjal by 
S R Saini (1991). ■ 
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patches on the track too treacherous to 
proceed, but, trusty ski pole in hand, I 
trekked the final 13 kilometres beyond 
the deserted pilgrim hut. I circumam¬ 
bulated the lake still girdled with ice. 
Only ten minutes after my rapid lone 
dusk descent a large, roving brown bear 
was sighted crossing the track! 

The ultimate high point for me in 
trekking in Himachal is accompanying 
the Gaddi shepherds. As all over central 
Asia, villagers from winter homelands 
on the plains or in the foothills in spring 
thread up to their 'zoned' summer 
grazing grounds. The local 'Phual' of 
Himachal hold the grazing rights to the 
pastures immediately above their 
villages. The Gaddi from Kangra, Mandi 
and Chamba, however, trek for a month 
or more, moving about eight kilometres 
a day, to spend a number of weeks on the 
remote, windswept plains, returning just 
in time to elude the first snows. They 
camp in rock-circle shelters roofed with 
rhododendron boughs or worn sheets of 
plastic. At times up to six different flocks 
encamp for the night within a kilometre. 
On these epic journeys, births, deaths 
and marriages in the life-cycles of the 
sheep and goats take place. The sheep 
often lamb on the return journeys, the 
shepherds habitually carrying the 
day-old lambs in saddle-bags on their 
ponies or draped as woollen scarves 
round their necks! Shearing takes place 
as the village is neared; jovial shepherds 
sing as they sit with the sheep embraced 
in their laps, legs trussed, and wield 
traditional hand shears. 

Increasingly, it is only the older men 
with the young boys who are making 
these pilgrimages with their livestock. 
The strongest males remain in the 
villages for the harvest. The crops, 
unfenced, can ripen without concerns of 
wandering livestock. The sheep return to 
the stubble of winter, to be shedded in 
tiny barns or the lower storeys of the 
houses. 

The Gaddi are resourceful. They bind 
their waists with up to 20 metres of 
strong, plaited, black woollen rope. Not 
only does this keep their kidneys warm, 
but it is invaluable for hauling fallen 
sheep from crevasses and cliff-edges. 
They carry dried edelweiss as tinder, and 
local flint and quartz stones in the inner 
pouches of their rough, woollen, woven 
tunics serve as fire-sticks. I have sat with 
them round their fires at dawn. A goat is 
milked directly into a squat brass urn 
which is heated for sugary tea on a 
modest twig fire. I shared heavy corn 
chapattis with a group one morning and 
how tempted I was, as a lone trekker, to 
respond to their invitation to join them 
on their journey winding laboriously up 
the demanding Kugti Pass over the Pir 
Panjal. 

One trekking morning, sleeping in a 
high cave at Laka Ghot well up the 
Indrahar Pass over the Dhaula Dhar 
north of Dharmsala, I was awakened 



The village of Pulga in the Kulu valley. RajaBhasin 

before dawn by the whistles and calls of 
the Gaddi. (The sheep respond to a 
repertoire of calls such that the Gaddi can 
actually call the flock from ahead rather 
than sool them behind). The shepherds 
with their dogs were herding the sheep 
into a tight bundle to 'go over the top'. 
The Gaddi wore rough, knitted wool 
boots to grip on the snow-tongue 
protruding up the tight valley to the pass. 
Directly over ' the pass—the shaded 
side—we had been warned that a cornice 
of ice stretched precipitously. I learned 
that the Gaddi toboggan down on their 
woven jackets; the sheep slither as best 
they can! How I wanted to join them! By 
the time my two companions made ready 
the snow was too slippery to attempt the 
crossing. Our local Hindu guide was 
ecstatic. He had feared for his life in this 
dwelling-place of Durga, the goddess of 


destruction. His multiple prayers, and 
coconut and incense offerings at rock 
shrines along the way, had been 
answered. He could turn back, freed 
from becoming the blood sacrifice 
demanded by Durga. 

We were forced, instead, to take a 
detour for several days through a 
wonderland of magnificent untrekked 
high-ridge forests of maple and rhodo¬ 
dendron, the forest floor carpeted by 
myriad miniature strawberries, golden 
buttercups and tiny primulas. Such high 
points! But how I long to extend my 
Himachal high points still further—to 
Malana and the Saraj, the regions of 
Kinnaur and Spiti, the Pangi valley and 
the high Barabangahals. ■ 
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Tasmania's Federation Peak by a different route; with David Noble 
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F rom the base of Gorilla Ridge which bour and closely follows the course, 
leads up to near Federation Peak we where practicable, of the Old River 
looked in awe at what lay ahead of us. from wjiere it joins the harbour near to 
Food and time were running out so we its source. The highlight and the crux of 
had to push on tomorrow whatever the the route is the ascent, battling through 
weather. I said to Norm, my sole com- the botanical horrors of the so-called 
panion, 'remember that the higher the Gorilla Ridge. Over the years, the route 
scrub looks, the easier it is to get has been unpopular with walkers 
through', though without a great deal of because of the difficulty of access to the 
confidence. start. Consequently no track has been 

Earlier that day we had vacated an formed by the passage of walkers, 
excellent, sheltered river campsite and Our own route to the Old River had 
struggled upstream through scrub and been neither conventional nor straight- 
swamps to reach our present site, forward. Tony Norman (Norm) and I 
Friends had previously reported an had set out nine days earlier from the 
indistinct cut track leading up the ridge end of the Scotts Peak Dam road and 
to Geeves Bluff near Federation Peak, walked by way of Junction Creek to 
We hoped to use the track—but our Seven Mile Creek on the Arthur Plains, 
friends had passed by more than ten Here we grew bored waiting out the 
years earlier and had described the mandatory bad weather days at the foot 
track as badly overgrown even then. of the Arthurs, eating to reduce our pack 

The Old River Route to Federation weights while Huey showed us that he 
Peak had been pioneered by Olegas could still be a bastard. On the third day, 
Truchanus as an alternative to the more he relented. We shouldered our packs 
traditional Eastern Arthur and Moss and, unused to exercise, struggled up 
Ridge routes. It is mainly a low-level Moraine K towards the summits of the 
route which starts from Bathurst Har- Western Arthur Range. As we ascended. 







The remarkable sight of mist pouring over the 
Western Arthur Range. David Noble. Top right, 
surveying the scrub near Gorilla Ridge. Noble. 
Bottom right, the moral of this story is'don't buy 
expensive clothing'. A walker at Hanging Lake 
after bashing his way through the scrub on Gorilla 
Ridge. (Perhaps swinging from limb to limb is the 
answer!) John Chapman. Pages 40 and 41, no 
matter what time of day, the view of Federation 
Peak is nothing short of spectacular—this time it's 
at dawn. Chapman 

we broke out of morning mist into the 
glorious fine weather that is spoken of in 
hallowed terms by experienced South-- 
west walkers. On our way up we passed 
another party descending, cursing the 
weather's perversity. 'Why had it bloody 
well fined up on the day we had to leave 
the range?' they asked. 

Tired but enthusiastic, we pushed on to 
an early lunch near the summit of Mt 
Aldebaran. Our plan was to descend 
south from here, over a lower, unnamed 
peak to the North River and from there 
climb up on to the rarelv visited Norold 


Range. Our next objectives were the Old 
River and then Federation Peak. The 
route had been planned with the aid of a 
few maps while sitting at home. But, like 
all sight-unseen routes, its execution 
proved more difficult than its design. I 
began to have second thoughts and even 
suggested to Norm that because of our 
delays, the planned walk was no longer 
feasible in the time remaining...and a 
leisurely traverse of the Western Arthur 
Range was a pleasant prospect...and 
didn't Haven Lake below us look an 
alluring place to camp... Norm would 
have no such heresy! He pushed off into 
the donga below, keen to make progress 
before nightfall. The descent to near the 
outlet of Lake Jupiter started with fairly 
open myrtle forest. Norm surged on, 
only pausing to put on his long pants and 
then, a few minutes later, to put on his 
gaiters and, a few minutes after that, to 
put on his leather scrub gloves. I 
followed suit. The scrub had chaneed 


into a mixture of vines, rotten logs and 
cutting grass. 

Night was falling as we reached the 
summit of an unnamed peak. Desper¬ 
ately we looked around for a campsite. 
There was nowhere suitable so we chose 
the least unsuitable place and strung the 
tent between a few low bushes and over 
some button-grass tussocks. We awoke to 
a great tidal wave of mist pouring over 
the Western Arthur Range. All that day 
we battled the scrub on our descent to the 
North River, avoiding the worst of it by 
following a creek. Horizontal scrub is less 
tiring to push through than bauera-tea- 
tree jungle, especially when the latter is 
intertwined with dead trees and cutting 
grass—a diabolical mixture. In the late 
afternoon we climbed out of the creek 
back on to the ridge and, after a short, 
nasty section of dead stick country, on to 
open button grass. 

Relatively open terrain lay ahead of us 
over the next few davs. We climbed nn 












open leads on to the pleasant tops of 
the Norold Range and spent our time 
peak-bagging and taking photo¬ 
graphs. It was with regret that we 
left this rarely visited range and 
started to descend to the Old River. 
A day and a half of walking took us 
to the base of Gorilla Ridge where 
we made camp. 

The next morning we awoke to 
brilliant sunshine. We donned our 
now battered armour of long 
pants, gloves and gaiters and set 
out. The vegetation soon changed 
from button grass to forest. We 
located the start of what we 
decided must be the track and 
forced our way up. Fortunately 
our packs were now much 
lighter than when we had 
started so we could concentrate 
on squeezing under, and strug¬ 
gling over, the vegetation that 
barred our progress. The track 


















was so difficult to follow that it really 
supplied only moral support—we lost it 
so frequently that our attempts to regain 
it took our minds off the scrub. 

With relief we emerged on to an open 
flat terrace, the ramparts of Geeves Bluff 
towering above. Further up we could see 
that the scrub changed to scoparia—by 
far the least of the many Tasmanian scrub 

4ll|fe awo/ce to a 
V w great tidal wave of 
mist pouring over the „ 
Western Arthur Range. ” 

evils. Indeed, when we finally reached 
the scoparia band we found it relatively 
open and easy to walk through. We made 
good progress and were even able to 
shed most of our armour. 

At last we approached one of the scree 
gullies that led towards the summit. 
Unimpeded now, and fit after all our 
walking, we raced up the final slopes. We 
surprised another group of walkers 
having a smoko on the summit of Geeves 
Bluff. They were resting before their 
planned descent to the Old River. When 
they saw us—clad now in shorts—they 
must have thought that the route down 
would be easy. We said nothing to 
disillusion them and even declared that 
Gorilla Ridge had been an easy stroll and 
that we would now climb Federation 
Peak in the remaining few hours of 
daylight. 


Although we were tired, we knew that 
in the South-west it is best not to rely on 
the weather remaining clement. The day 
had been fine but already high cirrus 
clouds, so often the precursors of bad 
weather, were streaming over from the 
west. We dumped our packs near the 
outlet of Hanging Lake and quickly 
made our way along the Southern 
Traverse to the base of the final climb. 


Both of us had climbed Federation Peak 
on previous South-west trips but the 
mountain has such allure that we enthus¬ 
iastically scrambled up the cairned route 
to the top. 

After a few moments to check the view, 
we left the summit and descended even 
faster than we had climbed. Hog's-back 
clouds were now forming over the lower 
Eastern Arthur summits; it was evident 




Campsite in the scrub. Noble. Opposite, Tony 
Norman nearing the summit of Federation Peak. 
Noble 

that a storm was approaching. In quick 
time we made it back to Hanging Lake 
and chose the most sheltered campsite 
we could find. Despite the tent constantly 
flapping during the ensuing storm, we 
both slept very soundly after our exert¬ 
ions. 

In strong wind, rain and thick mist we 
carefully followed the track down off the 
range the next day. The route over the 
Four Peaks and the Needles by way of 
Goon Moor is tortuous but fairly well 
marked. With the hoods of our parkas 
done up tightly we plodded on, only 
pausing on the descent of Luckmans 
Lead; to stare incredulously at a group of 
walkers battling up with packs that res¬ 
embled skyscrapers. We both chuckled 
thinking about how they would have 
coped had they followed our route to the 
peak. 

After sharing a cheerful New Year's 
Eve camp fire with some Hobart bush- 
walkers at Pass Creek we headed back 
along the Arthur Plains and eventually 
took the bus back to town. ■ 
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The Colo River, New South Wales, by Li-Lo; with Brian Truran 


T he spectacular Colo River gorge near 
Sydney has made many a frustrated 
bushwalker sweat. Flanked by precipi¬ 
tous cliffs, relatively few access routes are 
available from the plateau country 
through which this watercourse has 
carved its way. Travelling through this hot 
gorge requires a considerable amount of 
rock-hopping and scrub-bashing, often 
made more unpleasant by the prevalence 
of spider webs, not to mention their 
occupants. The ridges have their little 
nasties too—bull ants that don't hesitate 
to bite. 

On a weekend walk one December, 
Geoff Lewis and I encountered all the 
above-mentioned inconveniences. In 
fact, the combination of stifling heat and 
bull-ant bites made both of us ill. 
Vomiting and a 550 metre climb from the 
gorge floor meant that our normally 
sufficient supply of water soon ran out. 
By the time we reached the car we had 
plenty of incentive to sample the water 
from the windscreen washer; one and a 
half cups each—it couldn't have tasted 
sweeter! 

Perhaps a weekend best forgotten, you 
might think. No fear! That weekend 
inspired what was to become one of our 
most exciting and memorable jaunts in 
the bush. We started wondering if there 
might be a more pleasurable way to 
appreciate the striking beauty and 
ruggedness of this immense wilderness. 
We had used Li-Los successfully in the 
tight canyons of the upper Wollangambe 
River and its tributaries and couldn't see 
any reason why they should fail us on a 
larger river like the Colo. 

'Solo down the Colo on a Li-Lo' had a 
nice ring to it but the 'solo' part didn't 
sound too practical. Five of us returned 
after planning a 30 kilometre, three-day 
paddle down the Colo. Four of us had 
packed Li-Los and one tried a tiny 
blow-up raft (without a paddle). It had 
been raining for a few days and we 
wondered how this would affect the river 
level and our safety. 

Quite a few old loggers' tracks and fire 
tracks off the Putty Road provide access 
to the Colo from the east. Heading down 



The 'not so comfortable alternative'—negotia¬ 
ting one of the Colo's rapids head first. Right, 
judging by the expression on his face as he enters 
the rapids, our hero must have known his fate. All 
photos Brian Truran 

the Grassy Hill fire track we were 
delighted to stumble upon one of those 
'rare sights': a quail with four tiny chicks 
waddling along in pursuit. She spotted 
us soon after we spotted her, so went off 
in a flurry of feathers to draw attention 
away from her chicks. 

The next morning, loaded with packs, 
we set off to Alidade Hill. We then 
headed for the tributary of the Colo just 
north of Alidade Hill by way of pass 
number 11 on Bob Buck's sketch map of 
this area. All went well until we found 
ourselves performing precarious gym¬ 
nastics on slippery, wet rock. Proudly we 
reached the creek, only to notice what 
was obviously the correct pass 50 metres 


upstream from the route on which we 
had been wasting our time. 

Within half a minute the heavens 
opened and instinct, more than calcula¬ 
tion, led us to a protected ledge for lunch 
and contemplation. There's nothing like 
hot chicken soup and cheese sandwiches 
to lift the spirits on a wet day. 

By the time the Colo was reached at 
3 pm, we were more than just slightly 
behind schedule, but the sun was out and 
our gloom had vanished. The river was 
murky after the rain and carried an 
assortment of leaves and small bits of 
charcoal collected by the rising water. 
Slightly hyperventilated after blowing 
up the Li-Los too enthusiastically, we 
made our first splash and headed 
downstream. 

We were on the river. The realization 
that we had finally begun what we had 
set out to do, Li-Lo the Colo, was 













satisfying indeed. A pair of black cocka¬ 
toos screeched a welcome which echoed 
off the sandstone cliffs above. They 
escorted us for a while, providing enter¬ 
tainment, until we were diverted by the 
sound of our first rapid approaching. It 
was small but thrilling. 

It became necessary to get out and 
scramble round a number of rapids. 
Sometimes this was because the boulders 
were so close together that it was 
impossible to squeeze through any 
openings. More often than not, though, 
we headed for the bank because the 
challenge of the fierce white water was 
too much for a humble Li-Lo. Portaging 
with just a pack and a Li-Lo was quick 
and easy compared with manhandling a 
canoe, so any inconvenience was soon 
discounted. 

A friendly debate developed concern¬ 
ing the most efficient method of pro¬ 
pelling a Li-Lo down the river. Geoff de¬ 
cided that he would strap his pack to the 
spare Li-Lo and tow it behind him by 
means of a leg-rope. That seemed fairly 
successful until, half-way through a set 
of rapids, Geoff went down one side of a 
boulder and the pack went down the 
other. Both came to an abrupt halt and the 
spare Li-Lo scored the only puncture of 
the trip. 

Bill thought that he could do better by 
placing his pack at the front end of the 
Li-Lo, lie belly down and hang his legs 
out the back with flippers attached. The 
next set of rapids made quick work of a 
spectacular capsize, taking the skin off 
both his knees, stealing a thong and 
sinking a cutlery set. So much for 
'minimal environmental impact'. (If 
anyone finds these items please return 




This idyllic beach is at the junction of the Colo 
River with Canoe Creek. Right, relaxing on placid 
water on the way to the Colo River-Canoe Creek 
junction. 

them to Bill.) Perhaps the old 'armchair' 
method won the day—sitting up with the 
pack on and leaning back to take in the 
scenery. 

The Colo makes an impressive U-turn 
at its junction with Canoe Creek. It was 
here that our quietly floating convoy 
surprised another party on the spacious, 
sandy bank. A brief conversation reveal¬ 
ed that they were staying there for a 
leisurely weekend. 

After leaving them we didn't spot 
another soul for the next two and a half 
days. Such is the isolation of this area. 

A couple of kilometres, and more than 
a couple of arm strokes, brought us to a 
broad left-hand bend where the river 
flows almost east again. At 7 pm nobody 
wanted to stay wet. The massive 
sandbank on the inside of this bend 
proved to be an ideal spot to spend the 
night. 


Before setting out on this trip we had 
managed to scrape together enough wet¬ 
suit gear for us to have at least one item 
each. This luxury was greatly appreci¬ 
ated as we started paddling our way 
downstream at 8 am on Sunday morning. 
The water was cool and still hidden from 
the sun. 

The mood of the river alternated 
between turbulence and tranquillity as 
we progressed down it. Another set of 
rapids ahead would induce adrenalin 
and an automatic response: zip up the 
wet suit, pull the hat down tight, squint 
the eyes and brace the body for action. A 
heaving mass of foam would briefly 
jostle us, then spit us out at the other end, 
drenched and often in hot pursuit of a 
runaway hat. As the thunderous roar of 
the rapids gave way once more to the 
quiet lapping of water against the edge 
of the Li-Lo, we would drift slowly past 
huge boulders embedded in the middle 
of the river, sad and silent. Occasionally 
a lizard would be spotted on a rock on the 
bank. Undisturbed by our presence, it 
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would continue soaking up the sun while 
keeping one eye on the unexpected visi¬ 
tors. 

After a hot, fly-ridden lunch break, we 
were keen to return to the cool water. The 
five of us then travelled through what is 
probably the most impressive section of 
the Colo. This stretch, between the 
Angorawa Creek and Wollangambe 
River junctions, is flanked by kilometre 
upon kilometre of high, uninterrupted 
cliffs. The deep impression made by this 
area was no doubt accentuated by the 
low afternoon sun as it illuminated these 
vertical sandstone walls. Those facing 
the west were warm and golden while 
their counterparts across the river stood 
cool and dark in shadow. How insignifi¬ 
cant one feels when sized up against such 
towering majesty. 

After spending ten hours of the day in 
the water, with skin resembling that of a 
prune, we reached the Wollangambe 
junction at about 7 pm. Thinking the 
Colo's water sufficiently cool, we were 
unprepared for the extreme coldness of 
the water from the Wollangambe. Our 
camp on a small sand-bar at the junction 
of these two great rivers was a picture. 
However, sleeping just half a metre 
above the water-level was a daunting 
prospect in view of the deposits made by 
previous floods. There they were, 10 to 15 
metres up in the nearby trees. No rain 
had fallen during the last 30 hours so the 
risk seemed minimal. 

A raging log fire was soon crackling 
away to the accompaniment of a lone 
harmonica. The warmth was welcome 
even though it was the middle of sum¬ 
mer. We had lost an enormous amount of 
body heat by conduction to the river 
during the day. In fact, I didn't manage 
to get too hot in the down sleeping-bag 
that had been adequate for sleeping in a 
snow-cave the previous winter. A damp 
Li-Lo, with a groundsheet thrown over 
the top, functions well as a mattress so all 
was set for another, much-needed, re¬ 
vitalizing sleep. 

Waking up during that night was 
certainly a moving experience. It was 
reward enough to inhale the cool air, 
listen to the water gurgling and glance at 
the coals still glowing a deep red. This 
was capped off by the sight of an almost 
full moon peeping through the euca- 
lypts on the ridge, eventually to 
illuminate the entire gorge. Who would 
want to miss such a magnificent spec¬ 
tacle? 

Lying awake and absorbing this 
tranquillity, it was difficult to imagine 
just what would be here if any of the 
proposed uses of the gorge were ever 
implemented. In the 1870s a Colo 
valley railway was proposed as an 
alternative to the existing western line 
from Sydney. It was even surveyed for 
such a purpose. In 1899 a 100 metre 
high dam was proposed to flood 38 
kilometres of the Colo's length. The 
intention was to supply hydro¬ 


electric power to sawmills. Then, as 
recently as 1977, the possibility of a dam 
was investigated once more, this time 
with the intention of supplying cooling 
water to a power-station. But still the 
Colo flows. 

An early start on Monday found us 
spending a lot of time in lazy, deep water. 
So we had enough paddling to do 
without the head wind that stirred up 
during the morning. Another lizard on a 
rock, catching the odd fly, was perhaps 
amused by our struggles to clock up an 
average speed of one kilometre an hour 
through this section. It was here that Bill 
scored the last laugh with his highly 
efficient 'flipper' technique, motoring up 
ahead of us all. The shape of the gorge 
had changed by this stage. Those domin¬ 
ant cliffs that were so noteworthy up¬ 
stream from the Wollangambe junction 
had given way to a long, relatively 
straight, V-shaped valley. It was less im¬ 
pressive yet peaceful and soothing. 

The surprising highlight of the day, 
among all this flat water. 


was what is probably a grade-six rapid 
(that is, definitely unsuitable for Li-Los) 
about five kilometres downstream from 
where we had camped. The rapid ap¬ 
peared like a powerful cascading water¬ 
fall, dropping several metres and stretch¬ 
ing across the full width of the river. 
Needless to say, we found an alternative 
route round that one. 

By 3 pm the foot of Bob Turners Track 
was reached. A one-and-a-half-hour 
climb (we had forgotten what it was like 
to sweat) and we were back at Bill's car. 
We picked up the other car next and 
headed for the cafe at Colo Heights. 
Savoured moments were relived over an 
eggburger and chips. After 20 hours of 
paddling, over three days, the Colo had 
made an impression. We can highly 
recommend the 'comfortable alterna¬ 
tive'. ■ 

present employed as a computer operator. At the age of 14 
he started bushwalking with a few school friends and since 
then has been organizing walks, canyoning trips and ski 
tours with friends. He lives in Sydney and has walked 
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ou can't insure yourself against drowning while 
'kayaking. A good thing, too. Life is getting far too 
insurable for my liking. 

Nor can you hold a mobile phone while paddling. You 
could carry one in a dry bag but no one I know does and I 
hope they never will. On the river, away from instant 
medical help, I want to make sure that my decisions are 
influenced by the modern world as little as possible. 

I've seen people become suddenly worried when they 
first sit in a kayak. I've seen them terrified when they 
capsize one. And with good reason: you can't breathe 
under water. Later, I've seen exhilaration spread across 
those same faces after making their first smooth, controlled 
moves in a stretch of white water. 

I have more clear, untangled memories of white-water 
kayaking than of any other of life's adventures. Why? Pure, 
unfettered adrenalin. Seething, chaotic rapids provide a 
crystalline consciousness hard to find elsewhere. In 
contrast to most sports the medium with which a paddler 
grapples is in motion. On entering the maw of a rapid, 
doubt must be very far from your mind. A river shows no 
restraint or respite. It doesn't slow down for mistakes or 
stop for decisions. It demands reaction as well as timing, 
planning, subtlety, skill and explosive action. 

My snapshot memories reach back to 1981, the year of my 
first visit to the Mitta Mitta River with Steve Mackenzie. 
Our previous kayaking experience included just a few trips 
on the Yarra River. Our plan therefore was to explore the 



Peter Cooke negotiating 
the Mill rapid, Loddon 
River, Victoria. Andrew 
Barnes. Main photo, not 
your average grade-four 
rapid! Dune paddling at 
Tamboon Inlet, Croa- 
jingolong National Park, 
Victoria. Shelley Overson 










easiest sections of the river. Fortunately, 
we fell in with a few Patterson Lakes 
Canoe Club die-hards. We subsequently 
found ourselves on a remarkable ad¬ 
venture down the wildest section of the 
river. 

The first major rapid is called Grave¬ 
yard. Capsizing at the top seemed to 
trigger a surreal, slow-motion film se¬ 
quence in which I was the main actor. All 
around, events rushed past while my 
own actions decelerated; to the point 
where nothing I did had any effect. Ever 
so slowly my hand reached for a throw 
rope. Missing it, my body washed ashore 
instead. Someone threw my paddle 
across the river. Missing the catch, I 
watched it whistle through the air like a 
blue-tipped spear. Re-embarking, I 
managed two paddle strokes before 
being dunked and slammed about the 
head in the kayak-width funnel that 
denotes the end of the Graveyard. 

Real time returned and the rest of the 
day felt like a continuous scream of 
adrenalin as I ploughed through wild 
waves, dodged massive boulders and 
confronted huge drops: falling out a 
further six times in all. 

By the end of 1982 my paddling 
experience had grown to a grand total of 
18 months. I was cocky, and more than 
anything else I wanted to kayak the 
Franklin River. 


Fortuitously, through the Youth 
Hostels Canoe Club, I met a fellow by the 
name of Peter Stephen. Because he was 
bald, I instantly assumed that Peter was 
20 years older than I and therefore a man 
from whom I could learn a lot about 
white water. I didn't tell him so, however, 
because he was part of a group planning 
to paddle the Franklin and might have 
figured that I didn't have the necessary 
experience. Peter certainly proved to 
have skills superior to mine, but wasn't 
the advanced age I had assumed. 

Chris and Yvonne McLaughlin were 
leading the trip. 'Can you roll?' they 
asked. 'Of course', I replied, not mention¬ 
ing that any Eskimo rolls to date had been 
during games of canoe polo in a swim¬ 
ming-pool. 

Off we went. Upon leaving the 
Collingwood River and entering the 
Franklin, over I went on the first rapid. 
That slow-motion film reel started again 
as my head went bump, bump, bump 
along the riverbed. 'Better roll here', I 
thought, 'or the game's up'. Somehow, 
the boat righted itself. I shook the water 
from my face to see five pairs of intense 
eyes flick into 'we were never concerned' 
mode. 

During the mid-1980s, over an intense 
four-year period of kayaking, my skills 
developed 


to a point where that slow-motion film 
reel occasionally reversed itself. At its 
height it was akin to those old Superman 
films where Superman is moving so fast 
that everything around him is slow by 
comparison. On these occasions rapids 
seemed to decelerate around me. 
Sometimes, it was as if the water barely 
moved, allowing me to dance my kayak 
through the maelstrom; paddles whirl¬ 
ing in a blur, boat zipping from eddy to 
eddy while the water took a rest, giving 
me a trouble-free descent. 

Once or twice these skills featured at 
just the right moment, saving me from 
dangerous situations. During one in¬ 
struction weekend in 1984 the Mitchell 
River was particularly high. Standing 
waves stretched from bank to bank, 
providing super-fast crosses from side to 
side. A kayaker was sitting in an eddy on 
the opposite bank, not moving. Exiting 
my eddy at speed my boat picked up the 
wave and began surfing across; the ride 
literally the same as riding a breaking 
swell at the beach. Suddenly time 
decelerated. I reached up, left hand 
releasing the paddle and in the same 
motion reverse-grabbing the sharp nose 
of the kayak about to pierce my head. The 
other paddler had crossed at the same 
instant, the bow of her kayak travelling 
at head height. We met in the middle, our 
combined speeds enough to cause 
serious injury. Pushing her bow away I 
went over, paddle still grasped firmly in 
one hand, and rolled up—all the time 
operating within that slow-motion 
bubble of ultimate control. 

Later that year a group of us travelled 
north to the flooded Nymboida River. 
The first couple of days were full of 
rapids carrying more water and requir¬ 
ing more technical skill than anything I 
had previously experienced. We then 
arrived at the Lift Over. For 30 minutes 
we inspected the rapid, shaking in our 
boots. It was a solid grade above any¬ 
thing we had paddled before—rivers 
that included all the 'test-pieces' down 
south like the Indi and Swampy Plains. 

I clearly remember shooting the top 
drop. Cleanly, I completed the 'no mis¬ 
takes' reverse ferry-glide above a 
seething mass of white water. Then came 
a problem. Paddling forward to regain 
boat speed, my Prijon Everest came to a 
shuddering halt in a stopper none of us 
had considered serious. Quietly, it 
sucked me backward and gripped the 
boat. The kayak bucketed and kicked 
wildly underneath me. Time stretched 
out as I held grimly to my support stroke. 

I watched my mate Peter Stephen run 
wildly yet ever so slowly toward me 
along the bank. I was caught between 
high water and hell. The stopper wanted 
to spit me out into the seething mass 
behind. Below the broadsided kayak was 

Terry Pairman 'looping' in Cromwell Gap, Clutha 
River, New Zealand. Barnes. Right, David 
Borojavic stopper-jumping the lower fall of the 
Slot rapid, Lea River, Tasmania. Matthew Newton 








the narrow funnel I wanted to pierce. 
And yet, I was absolutely clear in 
thinking about what needed to be done. 
A moment later, through force of paddle, 
will and fear, I levered out into a 
mid-rapid eddy. A moment later I broke 
into the current, threaded the final chute 
and shot its ejecting drop; touching a rock 
at the bottom which sent me over but 
couldn't stifle a 'Whoo!' of adrenalin on 
rolling up. 

In 1985 the search for the white water 
and the clarity of experience led me to 
New Zealand. I felt I knew a bit about 
boating in a fragile craft. The first rapid I 
paddled carried a greater volume of 
water than anything encountered in 
Australia. Some months later I found 
myself furiously bracing while travelling 
backward through a massive breaking 
stopper on the flooded Clutha River. By 
then I was truly beginning to understand 
what big water really was. 


Those seven months in New Zealand 
provided one of the most unfettered, 
joyous periods of my life. Friends there 
had the ability to live with intense, 
uncluttered purpose. More than any¬ 
thing they taught me that a kayaker 
mustn't get stuck in the silly water. 
Where eddy lines meet the main river 
flow are zones of confusion; ill-defined 
boundaries swirling with liquid that has 
no sense of purpose. A canoeist must 
paddle emphatically through these 
zones or risk being caught: bobbing 
precariously while the silly water flows 
this way and that, grabbing, needling 
and jostling the boat. The New Zealand¬ 
ers I knew never, ever, stuffed about in 
the silly water. 

On leaving New Zealand in 1985 
kayaking was essentially left behind. So, 
picking up my paddle again in late 1992, 
when my backside hadn't been in a boat 
for years, I knew there was going to be 


trouble. The surf at Jan Juc was frothing 
and spitting around me, malevolently 
flowing and receding far more rapidly 
than I remembered. Paddling out, I failed 
to claw over a breaking set that took me 
by surprise with its speed, sending me 
over in a back loop. As the wave pum¬ 
melled my head and cracked my 
knuckles against the kayak, I thought, 
'Oh my God, I hope I can still roll'. Luck¬ 
ily, Eskimo rolling is a little like riding a 
bike. 

Beyond the break I sat and nursed my 
bruised knuckles, not to mention my 
equally bruised ego. Eventually I quietly 
slipped into shore, resolving that the 
Yarra was a better place to work on 
resurrecting rusty skills. 

In January 1993 I wandered down to 
Dights Falls. Bumbling about, I could still 
feel the same sense of expectation that 
first coursed through me in 1982. 

In February four of us clambered into 
a battered Lite Ace and headed for the 
Thomson River. Moving off, I practised a 
few bow draws. 'Guess it takes more than 
a couple of Yarra sessions to regain form', 
commented Dave. 

The river was high and we floated 
along a fast-moving brown stream, my 
first trip down river in four years. I had 
forgotten the tranquillity to be found 
floating on a river through the bush. 
Rapids were still bouncing along much 
more quickly than I remembered; 
however, that Thomson trip rekindled 
my flame for paddling. 

March rolled around and the Youth 
Hostels Canoe Club headed for the Blue 
Duck Cabins on the Mitta Mitta. The river 
was very low but the flame for paddling 
was burning bright. Most of the club 
stalwarts weren't keen but a few of us got 
together to paddle the Gorge. 

We floated off on the bare minimum of 
water. Squeezing through the Grave¬ 
yard, Jeanette fell out. I wondered 
whether her own surreal slow-motion 
film was running through her mind. 

At such a low water-level the day was 
one of constant reaction, anticipation, 
reflex and timing. Arriving at Disloca¬ 
tion, the normal route was impassable. 
The rapid now demanded a sharp turn to 
the right, a narrow squeeze and a deftly 
placed right-hand paddle stroke. That 
stroke was.the key as it meant avoiding a 
nasty, bone-jarring chute, instead steer¬ 
ing the boat into a more appealing, clean 
funnel of water which exited right down 
a rushing ramp as the river recaptured 
flow from the left. 

Launching at the top I made the first 
turn and slipped through the squeeze. 
My right paddle stroke fell in at just the 
right place. For a moment, I had all the 
time in the world as the kayak slipped 
quietly down the funnel toward the final 
ramp. Briefly, I had glimpsed a couple of 
frames of that old Superman feature. ■ 
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C aving must be the least glamor¬ 
ous of the rucksack sports but 
it does have its aficionados. There 
can be no crowds, no spectators; 
anyone who wants to see what it is 
like must go and see for himself or 
herself. Photographs are hardly 
going to entice many people 
underground and rarely do photos 
convey the miserable cold, the wet 
or the true horror of cave mud. 

Despite this, caving presents the 
right sort of attraction for Alan 
Warild. The physical and techno¬ 
logical challenges are obvious but 
for A1 the attraction is precisely the 
fact that you face these challenges 
privately, away from the gaze of 
onlookers. The other enduring 
challenge of caving for A1 is explor¬ 
ation. 

During a career spanning more 
than 25 years, A1 has explored 
caves in Australia, Papua New 
Guinea, New Zealand, France, 

Algeria and his beloved Mexico. He 
has bottomed many of the world's 
deepest caves both with friends 
and alone. He has many first solo 
descents to his credit. Throughout this time he has 
been a leader in the field of technical caving, cave 
surveying—and an inspiration to his peers, many of 
whom have followed him on expeditions to Mexico in 
search of a kilometre-deep cave. He has written the 
textbook Vertical on caving and then rewritten it, 
always drawing on his vast experience. Yet he remains 
a quiet, modest and unassuming individual. 

Al began his caving career with a group of young 
Sydney cavers whose ranks included none other than 
Chris Peisker and Greg Child. As these characters 
moved off to Mt Arapiles and distinguished climbing 
careers, A1 went to teachers' college and began more 
serious caving with the University of New South Wales 
Speleological Society. This group was then doing some 
exciting exploration at Cliefdon and Yarrangobilly. It 
was at Yarrangobilly that A1 met Julia James. 

At the time Julia was a world renowned caver and 
an extraordinary organizer of expeditions. Her 
mission in life was the search for the world's deepest 
cave. This was thought to be in Papua New Guinea, 
and Julia had run several expeditions to the remote 
Southern Highlands Province. The first of these 


Al Warild relaxing in Papua New Guinea. Dirk Stoffels. Right, 
Warild abseiling in Big Tree Pot, Tasmania. Stephen Bunton 

expeditions, in 1973, had been in conjunction with 
New Zealand cavers. At Christmas 1976 Al joined Julia 
in New Zealand with a number of budding Australian 
hard men who were searching for the deepest cave in 
the Southern hemisphere. 

They mounted two mini-expeditions, one to Mt 
Owen and the other to Mt Arthur. This quest had been 
Julia's pet project for over half a decade. Previous 
expeditions to these areas had used ladders almost 
exclusively. This trip was to rely solely on single-rope 
techniques which were still in their developmental 
infancy and the venture was regarded by some 
sceptics as a very dangerous or at least a foolhardy 
undertaking. The trip was without mishap and almost 
cracked the record. More importantly, on this trip Al 
forged his trade mark of technical ropework and 
rigging. 

The following Christmas Al had his first trip to 
Mexico together with an American expedition 
exploring La Grieta. Al, Julia and Neil Hickson were 
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virtually relegated to reserve status on 
the expedition. They were not included 
on the first 'push' trips down La Grieta. 
They could, if they liked, look at some 
unexplored holes on the hillside above. 

In a hectic week A1 and Neil had set a 
world record. They stopped exploration 
at a depth of 778 metres in Sotano de 
Agua de Carrizo when they ran out of 
rope. They had investigated the deepest 


and drivers, hangers and harnesses have 
all succumbed to the Warild flair for 
redesign and improvement, as has a basic 
prusik rig. Al's combination Frog and 
Rope-Walk system enabled him to prusik 
out of Golondrinas in close to record 
time. 

Sotano de las Golondrinas is a 335 
metre deep shaft open to the surface. The 
rope hangs free from the lip for the entire 



Warild pausing for a photo with locals in 
Zongolica, Mexico. Stefan Eberhard. Right, Julia 
James and Al Warild Li-Loing on the Shoalhaven 
River during a canyoning trip. Bunton 

cave ever explored on a single expedi¬ 
tion. The Americans were stunned and 
just had to see it to believe it. As they 
descended they were continually fouled 
by the technical rigging and rope-pro¬ 
tectors, both designed to minimize the 
abrasion of the thin single rope. The 
protagonists of America's consumer 
society preferred simply to use a rope 
until it wore out and then throw it away. 
In Australia we could neither afford such 
extravagance nor justify the risk of using 
worn ropes. 

Al's trip to Mexico testified to the fact 
that he, more than anyone, was develop¬ 
ing a uniquely Australian style of vertical 
caving, a combination of the American 
need for an abrasion-resistant rope with 
the French/European idea of numerous 
rebelays to allow the rope to hang free. Al 
did not speak French but gained his ideas 
by religiously translating articles from 
magazines and carefully studying the 
diagrams. 

Something of a gear freak, but more a 
technical innovator, he is consistently 
making or modifying gear, on either a 
sewing machine or a metalwork lathe. 
Tents, sleeping-bags, pile clothing, ruck¬ 
sacks, rope-packs, protectors, bolt-kits 


length of the pitch. It took Al 33 minutes 
to prusik out, which was faster than 
abseiling in. Due to the enormous rope 
weight and the heat generated by 
friction, it took 40 minutes or more to 
abseil. While in Mexico he made ascents 
of the highest and third-highest moun¬ 
tains in Central America, the volcanic 
cones of Orizaba and Ixtaccihuatl, 
demonstrating a competence with 
ice-axe and crampons. In his first season 
climbing in New Zealand he climbed Mt 
Cook and five other 3000 metre peaks. 
Before the invention of the revolutionary 
rockclimbing protection devices called 
Friends, Al was quite a competent climb¬ 
er arranging bombproof protection using 
nuts and often doing bold leads. 

His other great love is cross-country 
skiing. Again, for him it is a technical 
game. In the mid-1970s there were few 
people attempting Telemark skiing; most 
people were 'bushwalking on skis'. For 
Al it was about carving turns, and 
Telemarks opened up the possibility of 
skiing a greater range of slopes and snow 
conditions. 

His remarkable fitness ensured that on 
any day he got more downhill runs than 
anybody else and he just kept on 
improving. Occasionally he is seen skiing 
cross-country downhill but he prefers the 
less crowded slopes of the Main Range, 
New South Wales. 


Probably the best activity for i 
ing fitness during the hot 
months is canyoning, in which i 
work skills are often put to the 
exploration, canyoning and de 
bushwalks others often rely 
exceptional navigational skills 
master with a map and compass 
almost anything to do with 
sports—yet admits that he is he 
activities in which he is not ir 
Over recent years he has shown 
for windsurfing and has achie\ 
degree of competence in this 
other!) outdoor sport. 

But more than anything, he e 
vertical world of caves. On A 
doorstep is Papua New Guine 
unexplored, partly uninhabiti 
rugged mountains full of limes 
with a high rainfall, it has the 
for the world's deepest cave. A 
prominently as a member of 
Atea 78 and Muller 82 expedit 
did more than a lion's share 
organization. 

In 1978 the objective was tc 
Atea Kananda, a vast river cave, 
the most ambitious cave explora 
attempted because of the ei 
quantities of water which w 
encountered. There was also a c 
able risk that many of the 

^ I n a hectic week A 
I and Neil had set < 
world record...They h 
investigated the c/ee/ 
cave ever explored 
on a single expedition 

would suddenly flood without i 
To avoid the danger posed by t 
flowing through the cave, we 1 
templated high-level rope ti 
These would have to be place 
aid-climbing and bolting tec 
With our skills, such techniqu 
tested out on the unlikely pi 
climbing the Gunbarrel A 
Wyanbene Cave, New South Wa 
shaft rises over 100 metres : 
darkness and Al was going to 
what was up there. Over sever; 
ends it was sieged on aid by 'ir 
ing' until at 64 metres the crack 
out and Al got bored with the m 
of bolting. We were not using tl 
ard star-drill bolting kits but wer 
the practicality of Ramset Terr 
they worked 'just fine'. 

In the deep, wet caves of Pap 
Guinea few people had the ski 
experience to tackle Mamo Ka 
flood-prone passages, those o 
derush and beyond. As the 1 
season approached at the end of 
a drizzly night was followed b 
when the thunderstorms began e 
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Even with a fast party we all knew that 
the cave would flood before A1 and 
company returned even if they obeyed 
the 2 pm curfew. Were they just trapped 
in a dry section or had they been flushed 
by a flood pulse? For two gloomy days 
|iie expedition stopped. With the cave 
rlooded no one could venture under¬ 
ground and most people moped around 
considering the prospect of losing good 
friends; in particular Al, who was their 
mentor, patient instructor and fine 
leader. The party eventually emerged 
unharmed, but chilled by their ordeal. 

This was not the first time Al had spent 
an unscheduled night trapped in a Papua 
New Guinea cave. Four years earlier, 
almost to the day, he, Julia James and Neil 
Hickson were inundated with flood- 
water. Caught in a rising stream they 
roped together to 'body-surf' down¬ 
stream to safety but, they hoped, not over 
an impending waterfall. Sanctuary from 
the water was found at one point where 
Al scaled the wall and the others 
prusiked up behind. I asked Neil about 
the adventure and his comment was: 
'Well it isn't every day you get to throw 
away a $300 camera to give Warild his 
pegs and etriers!' 

With flood-water swirling round you 
and your belayer and a friend treading 
water, few people would have the 
composure to start bash and dangle 
climbing, but Alan Warild is just such a 
person. Caving is the medium through 
which he shows his fitness, skills, 
competence and expresses his individ¬ 
uality. 


He is an individual. He almost feels 
that he doesn't need to cave with anyone 
else. The ultimate expression of his self- 
reliance is solo caving. Using the 'cord 
technique', learned from one of his 
French translations, he bottomed 
Khazad-Dum, Tasmania, in seven hours 
return. He told no one but Julia 
beforehand and probably would have 
told no one afterwards except that when 
the others arrived at Maydena he was in 
the process of cleaning his caving gear. 

When Ice-Tube surpassed Khazad- 
Dum as Australia's deepest cave he was 
quick to solo it as well. Being a much 
more serious undertaking, it took him 16 
hours. Such efforts have added a keen 
edge of competition to the Australian 
caving scene. He is a sport caver, stating 
'I've done my share of carrying thermo¬ 
meters and Fluorescein through caves'. 

Al returned to Mexico in 1981 and once 
again joined the Americans in the 
exploration of deep caves at Huautla. He 
spent four months in the area, involved 
mostly in the exploration of Li Nita. Here 
he did some of the best caving of his life. 
Due to Al's amazing ability, he was now 
included on all the most important trips 
and he acquitted himself very well. In a 
land where most trips last over 20 hours, 
where underground camps last two 
weeks, where rope-work is measured in 
kilometres and people fall asleep at the 
tops of pitches exhausted from prusiking 
with heavy loads, there was one person 
who just kept on going with unbelievable 
resilience. His fitness was toned up by a 
month's cross-country skiing in the USA. 


By this time Al had become quite fluent 
in Spanish. His goal was to lead an 
Australian expedition to Mexico and, he 
hoped, to find a cave deeper than that 
magical kilometre mark. He and Julia 
went on a reconnaissance of potential 
karst areas over Christmas 1983 but it 
wasn't the major objective of the trip. 

Al returned having soloed Li Nita 
(-1020 metres) in an astonishing 47 hours 
using cordelette. His equipment was 
crammed into two packs which weighed 
a total of 36 kilograms. This weight 
included a rack of pegs, a selection of 
nuts and a bolt kit. He carried sufficient 
bolts to aid out, climbing up a pitch if 
there should be the unfortunate prospect 
of a rope becoming fouled. The longest 
pitch in the cave was only 50 metres and 
he carried two ropes of this length and a 
shorter one. The cord technique requires 
that you pull down your ropes after each 
pitch and replace them with a fine cord 
with which the ropes are repositioned for 
the ascent. Al carried a total of 1200 
metres of three millimetre cord. For 
almost two days his conscience was his 
only companion. He had to rely solely on 
his caving ability and his skill to rig the 
cave to avoid an epic. 

His modest comment after the trip was: 
'Well I didn't eat or sleep much.' He 
wasn't the first caver to solo a kilometre- 
deep cave but over the next few years he 
carried out a series of remarkable solo 
descents of the world's deepest caves. At 
the time he started, there were ten caves 
deeper than 1000 metres and over the 
next few years he 'collected' six of them. 
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but Al, it was the first trip beyond -1000 
metres. The most significant achieve¬ 
ment was the discovery of Nita Xonga in 
the caving area of Zongolica. At -405 
metres, exploration stopped at the lip of 
a very deep pitch and plans were made 
for a return visit the following season. 

In the interim the Australians were 


soloed Sima GESM (-1098 metres) in 37 
hours, the Gouffre Berger (-1120 metres) 
and, with Mark Wilson, he bottomed 
Pierre St Martin (-1342 metres) on cord 
technique in 52 hours. He also had his 
first visit to the world's deepest cave, 
Reseau Jean-Bernard (-1535 metres), on a 
French expedition. By this time Al had 
fully changed to caving in the French 
style—thin ropes and technical rigging 
with lots of rebelays. A by-product of the 
expedition was learning more than a 
little French to make the translating work 
easier. 

The return to Mexico the following 
Christmas was fruitful. The pitch in Nita 
Xonga turned out to be 310 metres but the 


cave terminated at -740 metres, well short 
of the magical -1000 metre mark. So, too, 
did Sonyance (-740 metres) and Guixani 
at a disappointing -940 metres. Neverthe¬ 
less, there would be other Mexico expedi¬ 
tions. 

Al generally believes that sponsorship 
for expeditions isn't worth the hassle, 
and those wishing to participate in them 
need to fork out the money to cover all 
costs. As a result, Al's expeditions are 
democratic and egalitarian. He's the 
leader because it's his idea, he's the 
inspiration and he speaks Spanish. When 
the Australian Geographic Society do¬ 
nated some money to his Santa Ana 
expedition, Al just put it into the kitty. 
Not many outdoor celebrities do that sort 
of thing when they are trying to eke out 
an existence! 

Publishing is hardly the way to make 
money. Nevertheless, Al was determined 
to write the book on technical rope-work. 
Published in 1988, Vertical became the 
sporting cavers' textbook. It is well 
illustrated and contains explanatory 
photos which reflect Al's desire for 
excellence. Al is a great photographer of 
cave action but rarely steps in front of the 
lens (and no one else's photos quite 
match up it seems). Better than the 
information in the book, however, are the 
unmistakable dry Warild humour and 
value judgements which filter through 
his text. The book, now in its second 
edition, is drawn from vast experience 
and injects adventure into a technical 
text. 

I enjoyed the section on disasters. Like 
all adventurous activities, caving has its 
risks; minimizing them and coping v ' m 
them are part of the excitement. Of this^ 
aspect Al's had his fair share. When Jje 
soloed Sima GESM one of his ropes got 
stuck and he had to solo aid-climb an 80 
metre pitch, placing his own bolts by 
hand, to get out, Certainly Al possesses 
the necessary courage and determination 
but also a lot of patience. When he soloed 
Sistema Badalona (-1149 metres), a 
canyoning-style through-trip, he had to 
wait four hours for a flood to subside so 
that he could roof-sniff out. 

Al has now also soloed Reseau 
Jean-Bernard, the world's deepest cave. 
This was a world first. There are now 44 
caves deeper than 1000 metres and Al 
has soloed more of them than anyone 
else. All but one were world firsts. This 
is an outstanding achievement by a 
remarkable man. Al Warild is a person 
who hides his light under a bushel— 
well down a cave, anyway! He quietly 
and confidently goes about doing his 
thing and that's going caving. At the 
time of writing he's back in Mexico on 
yet another trip in search of more deep 
caves. That's his passion. ■ 


This prompted people to refer to him as 
the Rheinhold Messner of caving, a 
reference to the famous Italian mountain¬ 
eer who was the first person to climb all 
the world's 8 000 metre peaks. 

The trouble with ticking off deep caves 
is that more are constantly being 
discovered. Al's aim was always to make 
sure an Australian expedition found at 
least one of them and, if possible, more. 
The ideal cave as far as Al was concerned 
was one with a depth which exceeded its 
plan length; that is, it has less than a 
kilometre of walking, squeezing or 
crawling passage. 

Al took over the reins as Australia's 
premier caving expedition organizer 
from Julia James with a series of success¬ 
ful Mexico trips. The first of these, in 
1985, introduced a number of cavers 
(including the writer) to the challenge 
and excitement of really deep caving. The 
expedition bottomed Sotano San 
Augustin, the deepest point in Sistema 
Huautla, and bottomed Li Nita. For all 

Warild at Lake Cootapatamba, Snowy Mountains, 
New South Wales, enjoying one of his favourite 
activities—cross-country skiing. Bunton 
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j 'JINTER TRAGEDY 
ON MI KOSCIUSKO 


Klaus Hueneke chronicles the deaths of Seaman and Hayes 



A few years ago Klaus Hueneke set out 
to rediscover the site where the body of 
Evan Hayes had been found in 1929. 
Klaus was accompanied by Henry Willis, 
whose father. Jack, had been a member of 
the search party for Seaman and Hayes. 
■ 

L aurie Seaman and Evan Hayes were 
the first skiers to die on the Main 
Range in the high country of New South 
Wales. They perished near the summit of 
Mt Kosciusko 66 years ago. Both had set 
off from Betts Camp near Spencers Creek, 
the closest accommodation at the time, to 
ski to the summit and back. They were last 
seen alive above Charlottes Pass on 14 
August 1928. 

Hayes had made many trips to the 
summit from 1923 and was an active 
cross-country skier with the Millions 
Club. Seaman was a fine athlete, with 
service as a pilot in the First World War, 
but had only one year's experience on 
skis. 

The search for the missing men was 
persistent and extensive and aeroplanes 
and horses were used. Capable skiers 
such as George Aalberg and Ray Utne 


These rocks indicate the spot where the body of 
Evan Hayes was discovered on 31 December 1929. 
Klaus Hueneke. Left, the remains of Evan Hayes 
at the time of the grisly discovery. Willis collection 

covered large parts of the Main Range 
and the Crackenback Range. Aalberg 
reported ski tracks leading away from 
the summit towards Merritts Look-out 
(above today's Thredbo). Some searchers 
passed within 50 metres of where 
Seaman's body was eventually found. 
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An ominous find was a scarf and a glove 
belonging to Hayes. 

The riding party covered the Thredbo 
valley. Dead Horse Gap and the western 
slopes down to Tom Groggin. At times 
the horses were up to their bellies in snow 
and black mud. The party visited all the 
huts in the area but apart from the 
remains of a fire had little to report. 

Experienced skiers from Kiandra also 
joined the search. Bill Hughes (who had 
been the navigator on the first ski 
crossing from Kiandra to Mt Kosciusko 
the year before) and his brother Bob 
spent three days skiing between the 
Elaine Mine north of Mt Tabletop and Tin 
Hut near Gungartan. They found some 
old tracks but no sign of Seaman and 
Hayes. 

Their return on what was the first 
double crossing of the Jagungal wilder¬ 
ness in winter was quite an epic. Bill 
Hughes summed it up in the Ski Year Book 
of 1929. 'Fully forty miles, skiing only 
ten, walking and carrying full equipment 
for the rest, in twelve hours, is a perform¬ 
ance we do not wish to again attempt. 
Our chance of being successful seemed to 
be very remote, but the satisfaction of 
knowing we had tried was sufficient re¬ 
compense for our trouble.' 

Seaman's body was eventually found 
at the foot of the Etheridge Range on 9 
September 1928, near where the memor¬ 
ial hut now stands. A schoolboy playing 
on a snow-drift happened upon the 
ravaged body—apparently in a sitting, 
waiting position—with its staring eyes. 
Seaman's skis were a few metres away. 
The body of Hayes was not found until 
two summers later, on the last day of 
1929. 




Jack Willis and Charlie Byrne were out 
on horseback looking after stock on the 
Cogan and Rose grazing lease near Mt 
Etheridge. They had set up a camp above 
Merritts Creek which, following the 
demise of Wragges Observatory on the 
top of Mt Kosciusko, was the highest 
camp in Australia. It was a corrugated 
iron lean-to wedged among some huge 
granite boulders. 


Laurie Seaman. Above top. Seaman on the 
summit of Mt Kosciusko, August 1928 and, above 
right, Evan Hayes on the summit. Bottom right, 
Hayes with some of his sporting trophies. All four 
photos 1929 Ski Year Book. Far right. Seamans 
Hut stands near where the body of Laurie Seaman 
was found at the foot of the Etheridge Range. 
Hueneke collection 

Every day Jack would say: 'I wonder if 
we'll find him today?' The day they did 
'find him' was the only one on which Jack 
hadn't asked the question. Jack 'cast his 
dog' (sent it out to reconnoitre); Nigger 
came across a skull, a bag of bones, some 
weathered boots and a pair of skis. The 
remains lay on one of the skis at the foot 
of a steep slope of Mt Kosciusko south of 
Lake Cootapatamba. 


some years ago and no one 
else quite knew where the site was. He 
had last been there on horseback in 1958 
with his son Henry. Near Lake Coota¬ 
patamba Jack had waved his arm across 
towards Mt Kosciusko and said: 'Oh, it's 
over there.' 'Over there' was a very large 
area. Dick Power, another stockman, said 
it was about 20 yards from the lake. These 
scraps of oral history and two poorly 
focused photographs were all we had to 
go by when we tried to relocate the site 
some time ago. 

One sepia photo shows people stand¬ 
ing around the site with a waist-high 
cairn to the left; a large, distinctive rock 
to the right and a distant skyline bedeck¬ 
ed with three big rocks. There was no 
major peak and no lake from which to get 
bearings. It could have been taken any¬ 
where within an area of fifty square kilo¬ 
metres. 

We stood on the eastern shore of Lake 
Cootapatamba and compared skylines. 
Nothing fitted. We dispersed, some east, 
some west and some south towards 
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Dr Who's Tardis—a bright-red structure 
known as Cootapatamba Hut. Nothing 
fitted. A seemingly futile hour passed. 

It was time to let intuition take over. I 
felt pulled towards a steep slope where 
the lower moraine of Lake Cootapatam¬ 
ba meets the bulk of Mt Kosciusko. The 
skyline began to fit; so did the rocks on it. 
My heart beat much faster than was 
appropriate for the gentle climb. Another 
20 metres and the large rock with the 
distinct crack appeared. Finally I spied 
the flattened cairn. It was time to shout 'I 
found it'. Henry came, saw and beamed. 
Historical continuity had been maintain¬ 
ed; the pilgrimage in honour of his father 


But how did Hayes get 
from the safe corridor of the 
nit road? Strong clues 


there, so far 



i Laidley wrote up details of the 
i for the missing men in the Ski Year 
Book of 1929 and 1930. On the basis of 
•mised that 
ith by t 


din the ai 


mistake, back-tracked and got as far as 
Lake Cootapatamba. Seaman meanwhile 
had walked off the steep part of the 
mountain, got on his skis and some way 
down the road waited for his friend. 

I can readily agree with Laidley's 
interpretation of what happened to 
Seaman but I find his thoughts about 
Hayes open to conjecture. Ski tracks are 
known to last for some time without a fall 
of new snow and could have been made 
by someone else. If Hayes had got as far 
as the top of Thredbo, it seems more 
appropriate that he would have contin¬ 


ued down the valley rather than back 
above the tree-line into a howling gale. 

Another skier, Stephen Crean, suffered 
the same fate in 1985. The incident was 
widely reported. He lost his bearings in 
bad weather between Charlottes Pass 
and Mt Stilwell. Leaving the wind-swept 
high tops he clambered down 700 metres 
through dense, snow-covered under¬ 
growth and crossed the Crackenback 
River before succumbing and dying 
within earshot of the Alpine Way. 

I tend to think that Hayes got no further 
than where he was found. He may have 
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The Victorian Alps through the seasons, 
by Mike Bowman 








Main photo, the Crinoline 
f* from Long Hill. Below, 
trunk detail on snow gum, 
Snowy Plains area. All 
photos.were taken in the 
Victorian Alps. 

Mike Bowman is a keen 
solo bushwalker with a 
passion for capturing on 
film the natural beauty 
he encounters. He has 
walked extensively 
in Victoria, Tasmania 
and New South Wales. 

A qualified chef, he 
currently works at a 
leading Melbourne 



hotel. 
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1 ILDERNESS COAST 


An extended walk from Mallacoota, Victoria, to Wonboyn, 
New South Wales; with Chris Sewell 



T he coast between Mallacoota and 
Wonboyn is perhaps the least visited of 
any in south-eastern Australia. The area 
includes Croajingolong National Park in 
Victoria and Nadgee Nature Reserve in New 
South Wales. Due to their almost pristine 
nature, both reserves are currently being 
assessed for their wilderness potential. 

The Nadgee Nature Reserve was first 
proclaimed in 1957 on the basis of having the 
least disturbed coastline and hinterland and 
the last two remaining unpolluted estuaries in 
New South Wales. 

The coastline offers extensive sand beaches 
and huge, unstable dune systems hiding 
pristine freshwater lakes, 30 metre high cliffs, 
sea caves and substantial rock-platforms. 
Unfortunately, most of the reserve's old- 
growth forests were burnt in the 1982 fires. 
When to visit 

The coastal climate normally has milder 
summer and winter temperatures than, for 
example, Melbourne. Every season offers the 
walker something different. Summer is seen 
by many as the favoured season, but the cooler 
months often have more settled weather, 
fewer visitors, and there is a greater chance of 
seeing whales. It must be remembered that at 
any time fierce storms can lash the area, 
making progress almost impossible. 

Possible hazards 

Like any remote or wild place, the area 
between Mallacoota and Wonboyn has many 
potential hazards. Note that emergency 
assistance could take at least a day to arrive if 
a serious incident occurs. 

Crossing the numerous river mouths 
requires caution, especially in times of flood, 
big ocean swells, and recently breached 
entrances. Sometimes it might mean waiting 
for low tide before swimming your pack 
across, or choosing the safer alternative of 
retracing your steps and taking the manage¬ 
ment tracks. If at Lake Wau Wauka overflow 
or Nadgee Lake in hazardous conditions, the 
alternative is to take to the scrub and force 
your way round—a somewhat slow and 
painful method. 

Always watch for the 'rogue' wave when 
rock-hopping or fossicking in the rock-pools. 
Assess where the rips are when swimming the 
beaches. Other potential marine hazards 
include sharks, blue-ringed octopus, and 
bluebottle jellyfish. 

Little shelter can be found on the walk 
between Mallacoota and Cape Howe, often 
exposing the participants to incessant sand¬ 
blasting winds and extremes of temperature. 
At least one party was crippled with 
hypothermia when a vicious cold front swept 
along the coast. Drought can dry up the 
normal sources of water, creating enormous 
problems for the unprepared walker. 


These walkers are seen negotiating the rocky 
platforms at Greenglade, just a few kilometres 
from the end of the described walk. Both photos 
Chris Sewell 

Apart from the usual snakes, another small 
hazard is the paralysis tick. All ticks should be 
removed as soon as discovered, using a good 
pair of tweezers. 

Maps 

The best maps available are Natmap 1:100 000 
Mallacoota (for the section between Mallacoota 
and the border) and the 1:25 000 Central 
Mapping Authority (NSW) maps Nadgee 
8823-11-S and Narrabarba 8823-11-N. The 
above CMA maps unfortunately don't show 
any foot tracks. The Nadgee map also doesn't 
show the track into Nadgee Lake (approx¬ 
imate track junction at grid reference 622500) 
or to the southern end of Nadgee Beach 
(approximate track junction at grid reference 
621514). 

Access 

Mallacoota is located about 25 kilometres from 
Genoa off the Princes Highway. The small 
town boasts a number of camping grounds 
and holiday units, two supermarkets and a 
couple of speciality shops where a variety of 
supplies can be purchased. 

Wonboyn is a small village. It has a general 
store, with camping ground and cottages. It's 
about ten kilometres off the highway, midway 
between Genoa and Eden. 


Newtons Beach has the only vehicle access 
between Mallacoota and Wonboyn. It can be 
reached by first driving to Wonboyn, then 
following Old Bridge Forest Road (about two 
kilometres before Wonboyn) signposted 
'Nadgee Nature Reserve'. Care is required as 
the road is rough, narrow and quite steep in 
places. After rain it becomes impassable to all 
traffic. 

The walk 

At present permits are not needed when 
walking through the Croajingolong National 
Park although this may soon change. How¬ 
ever, permits are required for the Nadgee 
Nature Reserve. The NSW National Parks & 
Wildlife Service allows only 20 walkers with a 
maximum party size of eight to be in the 
reserve at any one time. Camping is only 
permitted where there is a 'permanent' 
water-supply. These are at Howe Bay, Nadgee 
Lake, Nadgee Beach, Harrys Hut (near the 
ford, on the Nadgee River), Newtons Beach 
and Merrica River. Check with the ranger 
about the availability of water; if scarce, water 
should be carried by each member. 

The permit costs $2.00 a day for each person, 
paid in advance when your permit is issued. 
Applications for permits must be in writing 
and accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. The address is: NSW 
National Parks & Wildlife Service, PO Box 186, 
Eden, NSW 2551. Phone (064) 96 1434, fax 
(064)96 3187. 
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BACK PACK 

Engineered to work in complete harmony. 

To say they’re strong is an understatement. To say that 
they’re designed and engineered to work in complete 
harmony with the human body is nothing more than 
a statement of pure fact. And work they do. It’s 
what makes Fairydown the obvious choice 
from bushwalking to 
Whatever you’re doir 
take a weight off your 


Fairydown 

Proven in the world's extremes 


Fairydown has 























The 60 kilometre trip can be completed in 
three hard days, but I prefer to take a more 
leisurely five or six days to enjoy the richness 
of the area. 

The following notes are written for 
experienced parties, capable of planning 
routes and navigating through a variety of 
environments. Walkers should also be able to 
cope when faced with any of the 
above-mentioned hazards. 

In places, the scrub is thick 
and progress can be painfully 
slow. Long pants and gaiters 
give added protection when 
pushing and walking through it. 

Sun-glasses protect the eyes 
from the intense glare of the 
beaches and from wind-blown 

Mallacoota to Lake Barra¬ 
coota. The first obstacle is 
crossing the entrance of Lake 
Mallacoota. Getting a lift with 
one of the many boaters has 
rarely presented a problem; or 
ask Rankin's Boat Hire at 
Mallacoota. Failing all else, wait 
for dead low tide, waterproof 
your pack and swim it across. 

The best vantage-points from 
which to survey the entrance 
and sandbars are the red shelter-shed at the 
bottom end of the council camping ground 
and the look-out at Bastion Point. Once on the 
surf beach, simply walk along the water's 
edge. Continue to the sand-spit opposite 
TuUabergo Island. 

A kilometre further on from the sand-spit, 
drop packs and head into the dunes for a look 
at Lake Barracoota—East Gippsland's largest 
freshwater lake. This point on the beach is 
occasionally marked with an upright pole, but 
storms sometimes wash it out. From the shore 
dune's top you should see a long, open 
wind/sand scour that culminates in a desert 
landscape. Push through the thick coastal 
scrub (about 50 metres) and walk up the 
enormous barren sand dune. From its crest, 
look across to the Howe Range with Lake 
Barracoota nestling below. 

Lake Barracoota to Lake Wau Wauka. 
Retrace your steps to the beach, and continue 
towards Gabo Island. A kilometre walk brings 
you to the Riverine —the first of several 
shipwrecks seen along the coast. All that now 
remains are its boilers. It ran aground in 1927. 


TRACK NOTES 


Disaster Bay 


You can shorten the day by 'cutting across' 
Gabo Island's large sand-spit, This is a fascin¬ 
ating area of low, wind-swept dunes. Jetsam 
can be found a great distance inland, having 
been washed up by the Pacifier Ocean's 
incredible storms. After rain, pools of fresfl 
water are found between the confused dune 


systems. 


Several kilometres later Lake Wau Wauka 
outflow is approached. Great camping is 
found among the tea-tree. Caution is required 
where the lake invades the sand beach as 
quicksand up to waist deep is often 
encountered along these edges. 

Lake Wau Wauka to Bunyip Hole. Cross at 
the entrance. Enormous 40 metre high sand 
dunes are worthy of exploring before you 
continue along the coast towards Iron Prince. 
This is a rock promontory, named after the SS 
Iron Prince which hit an adjacent reef and ran 
aground at the border. 

About a kilometre before the border beware 
of falling through 'sand traps'—areas where a 
thin crust of wind-blown sand has covered 
large boulders. The unsuspecting walker 
break through and sustain an injury. This 
can be avoided by walking along the rocks and 
boulders on the shore (if tides and ocean 
swells permit), or walking about 50 metres 
behind the dunes. 

























We Introduced 
Australia to the 
'Travel Pack' 
Concept 


The Exodus II 



Gear for places you'd rather be . . . 


These Australian made travel 
packs offer state-of-the-art 
preventative construction. 

This series of travel packs evolved over many years. 
Mountain Designs introduced Australia to the 
suitcase that is a rucsac concept in the early 80s. 
Our long association with this concept exposed us to 
all the legendary stories of punishment that a pack 
has to endure in the normal course of travelling. 

We were called upon to perform surgery on some 
unfortunate packs that had been attacked by 
various implements of destruction while in the line 
of duty. You can rely on the Travel Packs in this 
series to last the distance because our construction 
methods and protective features have passed the test 
of time and will continue to do so. To quote Anna 
McMahon from the GETAWAY television program; 
she described a member of this series as 
"the mother of all travel packs". 


The Series 
Transglobe II 

Transglobe III 

Exodus II 

Exodus I 

Odyssey II 


60 litres, twin compartment, zip- 
off day pack, concealed harness 
70 litres, twin compartment, zip- 
off day-pack, concealed harness 
60 litres, single compartment, 
zip-off day-pack, concealed 
harness 

50 litres, single compartment, 
zip-off day-pack, concealed 
harness 

60 litres, single compartment, 
large fixed pocket, concealed 
harness 


These packs all feature the Wedgetail Harness 
System. 



A heritage born of the mountains 


Cottesloe 
31 Jarrad St. 
(09)385 1689 


Morwell 

20 Tarwin St. 
(051) 343 411 


Hawthorn Perth 

654 Glenferrie Rd. 862 Hay St. 

(03) 818 1544 (09) 322 4774 


Canberra 

7 Lonsdale St Braddon 
(06) 247 74 88 


Sydney 
499 Kent St. 
(02) 267 3822 


Adelaide 

121 Grenfell St. 
(08) 232 0690 


Brisbane 
105 Albert St. 
(07) 221 6756 


Melbourne 

377 little Bourke St 
(03) 670 3354 


Katoonjba 

190 Katoomba St. 
(047) 82 5999 
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IUSHWALKING 

m 



Bushwalking in New South Wales 
this season? Don’t wander off 
aimlessly. Get a map from the 
Land Information Centre and you 
won’t lose your cool in the bush. 



Land Information Centre maps are 
great for any activity; walking, XC 
skiing, canoeing, camping, 
climbing or simply driving. No 
matter what you want to do or 
where you want to go, we’ve got 
you covered. 


Our maps can be obtained from 
many newsagents and bookshops, 
camping outlets, National Parks & 
Wildlife Service, or direct from the 
Land Information Centre. 


For further information, and your free ‘Catalogue 
of NSW Maps’, write to Land Information Centre, 
PO Box 143, Bathurst, NSW 2795, or phone 
(063) 32 8200, fax (063) 31 8095. Send $2.00 
for a copy of the CMA Map Reading Guide. 

Name_ 

Address_ 


.Postcode_1 


| TRACK NOTES 


According to the CMA map Nadgee, the 
border's eastern extremity is not at Cape 
Howe but at Conference Point. Cape Howe is 
300 metres further east. The early surveyors— 
Black and Allan, who surveyed the border 
from Forest Hill (near the Cobberas and 
Cowombat Flat) and put in the original stone 
cairns last century—were out by 300 metres 
after 180 kilometres. They apparently discuss¬ 
ed their error at this spot and decided to leave 
the 'border' alone. 

A strange artistic masterpiece now marks 
this eastern-most corner of the NSW-Victor- 
ian border. In reality it is a government survey 
marker, but storms have tom away the sand 
base and exposed the large supporting pylon, 
leaving the cairn about three metres above the 
ground. Friends who visited the area in the 
late 1970s commented on the sandy beaches 
and dune system upon which the cairn rested. 
The rusting ruins of SS Iron Prince have also 
recently been uncovered, spreading across 
both States. 

Head across the dunes to Howe Bay, or 
rock-hop round Cape Howe. In Howe Bay is 
another wreck. The trawler Binjerra hit an 
outlying reef in 1981 and was deliberately 
beached for a later, but unsuccessful, salvage 
operation. 

Campsites can be found at both ends of the 
bay. The southern is the more protected, but 
furthest from reliable water if the soaks at the 
border have dried. Approaching the northern 
end of the bay, search for an indistinct track 
that climbs through the coastal bush and on to 
the heathland. Beyond the dunes, an open, 
swampy depression called the Bunyip Hole is 
a permanent spring. 

Bunyip Hole to Nadgee Lake. Continue 
across Endeavour Moor and its associated 
heathland. In places the track is overgrown 
and care is required not to lose it. From the 
moor drop down on to Nadgee Lake beach. 
There are two methods of finding the 
campsite: 1. Once across the other side, walk 
round the northern shore until a reedy 
watercourse which flows into the lake is 
reached. At this point there are tracks leading 
to the campsite, the pit toilet and further along 
the swamp to where water can be found. 2. 
Continue along the ocean beach to the rocks 
beyond the first gully. Walk up the rock-ledge 
on to the short heathland. A four-wheel-drive 
management track terminates here and can be 
followed northward towards Newtons Beach. 
Take the first turn left (about 500 metres) and 
follow this down to the park-like campsite. 

Nadgee Lake to Newtons Beach. Follow 
the four-wheel-drive track north across 
Nadgee Moor. After about one and a half 
kilometres there is a T-intersection. Do not 
follow the main track which veers left into the 
forest. Take the right-hand track which is 
becoming overgrown. This leads you to a 
gully with campsites behind the sand dunes. 
Continue along the base of the dunes until a 
track leads over to the beach near Black Head. 

Cross Nadgee River and walk upstream on 
the northern bank for about 50 metres and 
look for a foot track heading up to a four- 
wheel-drive track. Watch out for a small 
signpost (easily missed) that points the way to 
Osprey Look-out. You'll need to be deter¬ 
mined to push your way through some thick 
melaleuca, but the view is stunning. 


Keep heading north along the vehicle track 
and when in doubt take the tracks running 
east. Little River is the next beautiful bay. 
Good tank water is available here (with some 
floaties) but camping is prohibited. 

Follow the vehicle track northward to 
Newtons Beach—the only vehicle access and 
'formal' campsite along the coast. Facilities 
include toilets, water, barbecues and tables. 

Newtons Beach to Jane Spiers Beach. Walk 
along the length of Newtons Beach, drop 
packs at the gully and climb on to the 
rock-platform. At low tide, and if the gods 
have been kind, sand will have built up, 
enabling easy access to cathedral-like sea 
caves. If, however, storms have ripped out the 
mobile sands, a rockclimb (for the experienced 
only) along a narrow ledge above the crashing 
waves is required. 

Regain packs and follow the gully to the 
first rock-ledge (small waterfall) and climb 
steeply through forest and on to heath on an 
ill-defined track. An occasional metal stake 
marks a very overgrown track; or follow 
animal tracks and with care push your way 
through the spiky hakea. 

If the tide is low and the sea calm, drop very 
steeply into a second scrubby gully over the 
headland. Interesting rock formations are 
found along this section of beach. 

If conditions are not suitable, follow the 
track through the scrub which gently des¬ 
cends on to Jane Spiers Beach. 

Jane Spiers Beach to Merrica River. At the 
end of the beach, rock-hop up the major gully 
until life gets difficult and climb on to the right 
(northern and somewhat vague) spur. 
Continue through the thick, tiresome scrub up 
on to the Merrica River Fire Track. This section 
can be very slow going. 

Usually there is no drinking-water at the 
Merrica River campsite. About two kilometres 
before the campsite, turn off on to the Merrica 
River Nature Trail for approximately one 
kilometre to reach the fresh water. Back-track 
to the junction and proceed to the beach. 

Merrica River. An overgrown track starts 
behind the campsite which climbs and sidles 
towards the southern entrance point. Tre¬ 
mendous views of clifflines and tranquil 
waters of the estuary are seen from the high, 
rocky platforms. Exploring is best done by 
continuing along the vague track which event¬ 
ually drops into a small boulder beach and 
rain-forest gully. By surveying the gully you 
will find an inland tunnel entrance of a sea 
cave. The beach gives access to a substantial 
rock-platform. Take extreme care when 
exploring this, as even moderate swells break 
over it. 

Merrica River to Wonboyn. Cross the river 
and climb up the obvious gully. Shortly before 
it terminates, take to the scrub and sidle 
round. Follow the coastline, dropping in and 
out of the occasional gullies until you can 
descend on to the rocky shore platforms near 
Greenglade. 

Once on Wonboyn Beach, walk across the 
beach to the four-wheel-drive access track and 
follow this back to Wonboyn. ■ 

Chris Sewell is a member of the Victorian Mountain 

has bushwalked extensively in every State, ski toured over 
much of the Australian Alps, and has recently taken up sea 
kayaking. He lives in Bairnsdale, where he teaches in one of 
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TATONKA - 
TRAILS THAT 
LEAD TO 
DESTINATIONS 


More than just a 
name TATONKA, 
is a fresh expression 
of high quality 
outdoor products. 


Send for a colour brochure: 
















WILD GEAR SURVEY 


AVEL PACKS 


Up, up, and away; with Glenn Tempest 



mmmm 


I stuffed a shirt or two into my old carpet-bag, 
tucked it under my arm, and started for Cape 
Horn and the Pacific. 

Herman Melville, Moby Dick 

S erious travellers quickly discover the 
many limitations of conventional 
suitcases. Not only are suitcases awkward to 
carry over long distances but they look 
decidedly out of place in the throbbing back 
alleys of Marrakech or strapped to the side of 
a yak in the Himalayan foothills. On the other 
hand, rucksacks, while solving the carrying 
problem, are poorly designed for more 
conventional travel and, though perfect for 
the rigours of South-west Tassie scrub, are 
seemingly unable to withstand the almost 
legendary punishment dished out during 
ordinary airport handling. The notoriously 
lethal combination of rucksack-eating airport 
baggage carousels and rucksack buckles and 
shoulder-straps can and regularly does result 
in major conflict. Many embarrassed passen¬ 
gers have witnessed their dirty underwear 
emerging well ahead of their tattered rucksack 
after just such a confrontation. It was the 
welcome marriage between the suitcase and 
the rucksack which finally delivered an 
answer to every traveller's needs: the travel 
pack. 


The travel pack—the derivative of a 
suitcase and rucksack amalgama¬ 
tion—is fast becoming the ideal 
method of carrying gear for 
overseas and local travellers alike. 
Jenny Higgs collection 


A travel pack is defined by its soft, 
wide-bodied style, hide-away carry harness 
and suitcase-style zip access. The pack thus 
functions exactly as a soft suitcase and can be 
quickly converted into a comfortable ruck¬ 
sack. All the models surveyed have at least one 
and usually two carry handles with a 
convenient shoulder-strap which can be re¬ 
moved when not in use. (Travel packs repres¬ 
ented here are not to be confused with 
so-called hybrid designs which are aimed at 
travellers requiring a travel pack with top¬ 
loading features for more serious walking, 
climbing and skiing use.) The travel packs in 
this survey are, in some cases, selected from 
much larger ranges. For lack of space not all 
could be included. 

The manufacturer's claimed capacity is 
in litres and includes any day pack and 
external pockets. When a travel pack 
is available in various capacities 
(sometimes under different model 
names), only the largest-volume 


model is represented. Because litre capacity is 
often inaccurate, the table also includes the 
measured dimensions of the main compart¬ 
ment. As one retailer observed: 'What most 
customers want is a very small and compact 
travel pack with a massive 120 litre capacity.' 
Some travel-pack manufacturers appear to 
have addressed this very need and have 
released a range of 'Tardis'-style travel packs 
which seemingly achieve very small external 
measurements while providing an enormous 
internal litre capacity! A few words of advice. 
No matter what size travel pack you choose 
you will certainly fill it, and the bigger your 
travel pack the more you will end up carrying. 
In turn, the enjoyment of your trip will be 
directly proportional to the weight of your 
luggage! 
























{'« W ti hen you purchase an OUTGEAR travel 
iUl P a “ y° u are not i ust buying a 
I I functional, top-quality Australian proaud, 
you are acquiring a trusty companion that will see 
you through many adventures, and back again. 
OUTGEAR uses the best materials and components 
combined with state-of-the-art design and 
manufacturing. Matilda and Matilda Twin travel 
packs have zip-off day packs that can attach to the 
narness on the wearer's front for better security and 
load-balancing. 

The Matilda has heavy-duty lockable zippers 
running the full length of the pack, providing total 
suitcase-style access to a single compartment. The 
versatile Matilda Twin has zippered separate entry 
to the base of the pack ana a zip-away divider 
providing the option of one or two comportments. 

To inspect the entire OUTGEAR range, call 
(03) 318 2496 for a catalogue and your nearest 
stockist's address. 

Outgear 


nittZE PACKS DESIGNED TO FIT 



TP 1 

Simple and uncluttered, the TP 1 is a 
single-compartment pack with a front 
pocket. Fully featured! Includes five 
internal organizer pockets and a 
removable toiletries bag. 

Model: TP1 

Capacity: 70,75,80 litres 

Sizes: 2,3,4 

Weight: 2.3 kg 


TP 1 Plus 

A single-compartment pack that has a 
removable (zip-off) day pack. The day 
pack can be clipped to the front of the 
harness to help balance the load. Fully 
featured! Includes five internal organizer 
pockets and a removable toiletries bag. 
Model: TP 1 Plus 

Capacity: 70,75,80 litres 

Sizes: 2,3,4 

Weight: 2.4 kg 


TP 2 Plus 

A versatile pack that has a front zip¬ 
opening, plus a zippered bottom 
compartment and a removable day 
pack. Fully featured! Includes five 
internal pockets and a removable 
toiletries bag. 

Model: TP 2 Plus 

Capacity: 70,75,80 litres 

Sizes: 2,3,4 

Weight: 2.5 kg 


JUST LIKE CLOTHES, BERGHAUS PACKS COME IN DIFFERENT SIZES 
JUST LIKE CLOTHES, THEY FIT BETTER THAT WAY. 


ALL BERGHAUS PACKS ARE COVERED BY AN INTERNATIONAL LIFETIME WARRANTY 

DISTRIBUTED BY OUTDOOR AGENCIES. PH: (02) 517 1155. FAX: (02) 550 2969. Photos: Open Spaces 





Hybrid 

A cross-over pack you can take travel- 
- ling or bushwalking. Top-opening 
like a pack, but also a zippered front¬ 
opening and harness cover like a 
travel pack. The pack to take you 
anywhere. 

Model: Hybrid 

Capacity: 80,85,90 litres 

Sizes: 2,3,4 

Weight: 2.7 kg 
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Wild Gear Survey Travel packs continued 


Toiietiy bag included 


Rrst Light New Zealand 


ire Products Hong Kong/China 


Zip-off briefcase. Ten litre 


Can be purchased without day 


Many travel packs have a detachable day 
pack. Both manufacturers and retailers use 
this feature as a major selling point. In reality, 
however, the day pack is more often slung 
over the shoulder than zipped on to the back 
of the travel pack. It doesn't take long to 
realize the temptation a zip-off day pack 
presents as you battle through the crowd at 
New Delhi Railway Station. Some day packs 
have two small clips which can be attached 
across the wearer's chest on to the travel pack 
shoulder-straps. This provides a very 
convenient and far more secure method of 
carrying the day pack. Travel packs that do not 
offer a day pack are in most cases provided 
with a fixed pocket instead. The choice of a 
day pack is then left up to you (see the Gear 
Survey on day packs in Wild no 51). 

Some travel packs have the main compart¬ 
ment divided with a handy zip partition. The 
smaller lower compartment has its own zip 
access and is often used for sleeping-bag 
storage or clothing which can be reached with 
little fuss. The larger compartment has access 
to three of its four sides with a continuous 
zipper. This zip is a major weak point on any 
travel pack and all those models surveyed 
provide back-up straps and quick-release 
buckles to reduce any strain. These straps also 
allow the contents to be compressed when the 
pack is not full. Nearly all travel packs survey¬ 
ed have internal compression-straps, which 
are invaluable for keeping clothing firmly in 
place. Some models have internal zip pockets 
for storing either dirty clothing or small 
knick-knacks. Open pockets can also be useful 
for separating smaller items. A few models 
even come with a small, detachable toiletry 
bag which can then be hung up in the shower 

A travel pack harness generally provides 
much or all of the comfort of a regular 
rucksack. When not in use the harness zips 
neatly away. Harnesses are usually adjustable 
to cater for a variety of back lengths. 
Higher-quality models often provide a 
number of different sizes. Fixed harnesses are 
fine if that particular size happens to fit or if 
there are various fixed sizes on offer. Many 
manufacturers offer smaller back lengths for 
women, some of which are given a different 
model name. In most cases smaller back- 
length travel packs have less capacity than 
longer back-length models. Some travel packs 
require the internal alloy frames to be remov¬ 
ed and then manually contoured to the cus¬ 
tomer's back profile at point of sale. This will 
generally provide a better initial fit than those 
models which shape into the user's back over 

The approximate price is often a fair 
indicator of a travel pack's quality. The more 
money you are willing to part with the more 
features you will probably get. This is not to 
say that buying the most expensive travel 
pack on the market is a wise decision when 
you only intend to use it for a week in Bali. On 
the other hand, don't expect a cheap travel 
pack to last you through a three-year 
round-the-world marathon. ■ 


Glenn Tempest (see Contributors in Wild no 4) has been a 
Special Adviser to Wild since our second issue. He is a 
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Dine Out with Alliance 



Alliance Freeze Dri 


Alliance Foods Limited 
PO Box 845, Invercargill, New Zealand 
Telephone (03) 215 8850 

Fax (03) 215 8998 


Australian Distributors: Ansco Pty Ltd Phone (03) 471 1500 Fax (03) 471 1600/Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd Phone (02) 5171155 


When you’re far from home, be 
prepared with Alliance Freeze Dri pre¬ 
cooked meals. Nutritious, ultra¬ 
light and ruggedly packed, these 
easy-to-prepare 
meals will go as 
far as you do. 

Alliance 
Freeze Dri — 
where ‘dining 
out' takes on 
a whole new 
meaning. 



ALPINEAIRE 


NATURALLY GOOD FOOD FOR 


Since 1975 AlpineAire has been 
producing the finest outdoor foods, 
free of preservatives, MSG, artificial 
flavours or colours. As our reputation 
for quality and taste has grown, 
AlpineAire has fortified walkers, 
climbers and mountaineers in many 
of the world’s most remote places. 
‘When food tastes great above 17000 
feet, you know it’s high quality’ - 
Members of the 35th Anniversary 
Everest Assault party. 

AlpineAire Meatless Main Courses - 
Two Serves 
Mountain Chilli 
Leonardo da Fettuccini 
Spaghetti in Mushroon Sauce 
Pasta Roma 
Cheese Nut Casserole 
Mushroom Pilaf with Vegetables 
Wild Rice Pilaf with Almonds 
Santa Fe Black Beans and Rice 
AlpineAire Seafood Main Courses - 
Two Serves 
Shrimp Newburg 
Shrimp Alfredo 

Tuna with Noodles and Cheese 


OUTDOOR AGENCIES 

UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE, CAMPERDOWN, NSW 2050. 
PH (02) 517 1155, FAX (02) 550 2969 


AlpineAire ’Saturday Night on the Trail’ 

A complete meal for two consisting of: 
Herb and Onion Dip, Bread-sticks, 

Creamy Broccoli Soup, Leonardo da 
Fettuccine, Chocolate Fondue with 
Strawberries, Candle and Napkins. 

All packed into a reusable zippered 
nylon pouch. 

AlpineAire Soups 
Alpine Minestrone 
Creamy Potato Cheddar Soup 
Cream of Broccoli Soup 
AlpineAire Breakfasts and Desserts 
Strawberries - Whole, freeze-dried 
Blueberry Pancakes 
Apple-blueberry Fruit Cobbler 
Stawberry-honey Granola and Milk 
Blueberry-honey Granola and Milk 
Apple Almond Crisp 
AlpineAire Side Dishes 
Potatoes and Cheddar with Chives 
Vegetable Mix 

Brown Rice - cooked, freeze-dried 
Onions - chopped, dehydrated 
Tomato Powder (for paste, soup or juice) 
Tomatoes - diced, dehydrated 
Pure Cheddar Powder (for sauce or 
spread) L 

Mushrooms - sliced, dehydrated | 
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Lightweight dinners 

Main-course meals for camping—a Wild survey 



B ushwalking and other rucksack sports are 
certainly more enjoyable when the 
amount of weight you have to carry on your 
back is kept to an absolute minimum. Certain 
items must, of course, be carried for your basic 
survival. Food, or more particularly the 
weight of it, is one aspect of camping where 
with a little planning and forethought weight 
can be reduced without sacrificing taste and 
nourishment. 

The accompanying table represents a 
variety of main-course meals, available from a 
number of manufacturers of lightweight 
foods, which are designed particularly for the 
rucksack sports. (There are, of course, many 
other types of lightweight foods, including a 
vast range of delicious desserts. We expect to 
cover desserts in a separate survey.) The table 
is by no means a complete list of main-course 
meals available from each producer; rather, it 
represents a selection of the meals from each 


Wild Equipment Surve j 

Lightweight dinners 


Dehydrated spare ribs? This dead cow near Mt 
Fainter, Victoria, could make a fine dinner—for 
wild animals. Stephen Hamilton 

producer. The table should be used as a guide 
to what types of meals are available. Further, 
the table represents only the best-known 
producers of lightweight foods for the 
outdoors. There are now many other 
producers of lightweight meals as an 
inspection of the supermarket shelves will 
indicate. (Note that there are companies, such 
as Outback Oven, which also produce fine 
food for the rucksack sports, but their 
products are somewhat heavier [400-500 
grams a package] and therefore are not 
covered by this survey.) 

The column headings in the table are 
self-explanatory. (The number in brackets 
after the manufacturer's name represents the 
total number of main-course meals available 
from that manufacturer.) There is, however, 
one aspect of lightweight food that needs 
special mention. Many foods contain a large 
percentage of water. Lightweight foods are 
generally 'light' because the water has been 
drawn out of them; to reconstitute the food 
into a palatable dinner, the meals need only be 
heated after having water added to them. The 
process by which the food was dried can be 
either freeze-dried or dehydrated, and the 
column in the table indicates which process 
was used for each meal. (Note that in the case 
of Harvest foods and some AlpineAire foods, 
the meals contain freeze-dried and dehy¬ 
drated ingredients.) 

As stated in the freeze-dried food survey 
(Wild no 34), the freeze-drying process, which 
involves ice being drawn from frozen food in 
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FOR N.Z. MOUNTAINEERING 
COURSES AND GUIDED CLIMBS 
ASK FOR THIS BROCHURE: 


CONVENIENT • NUTRITIOUS • HEARTY 


Ri 


.CKPACKERX 


Choose from over 35 delicious selections including 
vegetarian meals, breakfasts, desserts and snacks. These 
lighweight, quick and easy to prepare, freeze-dried foods 
come in large servings and are all MSG-free. 


ASTRONAUT PRODUCTS 

Astro ice-cream - neopolitan 
Astro ice-cream sandwich 
Astro ice-cream and foodbook 
Astro foods storybook 
Astro hash-brown potatoes 
Astro peaches 
Astro pears 
Astro strawberries 
TWO-PERSON BREAKFASTS 
Buttermilk pancakes 
Maple syrup mix 
TWO-PERSON SNACKS 
No-cook apple sauce 
Coffee cake 
FO fruit cocktail 
TWO-PERSON MAIN MEALS 
Chilli and beans 
Chilli-cheese nachos 
Black-bean tamali pie 


Bombay lentil curry - new 
No-cook lasagne 
Louisiana beans and rice 
Spaghetti sauce 
Spinach pasta stroganoff 
Vegetable stew 
Whole-wheat fettuccini 
TWO-PERSON VEGETABLES 
No-cook green-beans 
almondine 
Potatoes au Gratin 
TWO-PERSON SWEETS 
Apple (hot) cobbler 
Apple delite 
Blueberry delite 
Cheese cake 
Chocolate pudding 
Fruit (hot) cobbler 
Lemon cream pie - new 
Mocha mousse pie 


Peaches and cream pie 
Rice pudding and raisins 
FOUR-PERSON PRODUCTS 
Buttermilk pancakes 
Spaghetti and sauce 
Vegetable stew 
Cheese cake 


ANSCO PTY LTD 

Phone (03) 471 1500 
Fax (03) 471 1600 


FOR PEOPLE 
ON THE GO! 


Premium natural ingredients 
Hearty portions 
Home-cooked taste 
Quick and easy 
Spice to taste 
No artificial colour, 
flavour or preservative 
Reusable, reclosable bag 


Distributed by 

Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 

PO Box 209, WELLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5007. 
Phone: (08) 346 6061. Fax: (08) 340 0675. 


Directed by UIAGM Guides Guy Cotter, 
Nick Cradock and Paul Scaife in the 
Mt. Aspiring and Mt. Cook National Parks. 

• MOUNTAINEERING COURSES • ROCK CLIMBING 

• SKI-TOURING 'TREKKING • GUIDED ASCENTS 


For further information contact your travel agent or 

Pi MOUNT ASPIRING GUIDES 
l VrJ The Adventure Centre 
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a vacuum, alters the food value only 
marginally. According to a manufacturer of 
freeze-dried food, freeze-dried products are 
extremely porous and will re-hydrate in one 
to two minutes. The manufacturer also claims 
that the process of freeze-drying removes only 
the moisture content of the food leaving the 
cell structures intact, ensuring that the 
nutritional compounds are retained. 

Dehydrated foods, on the other hand, are 
dried basically by heating the food (to about 
45 °C) and passing air over the food to remove 
the moisture (see Wild Ideas, Wild no 41). This 
is a harsher process than freeze-drying and 
leads to a breakdown of cell structure. 
Dehydrated products generally need substan¬ 
tially more boiling, and hence fuel, to prepare 
the meal than freeze-dried products although 
pre-soaking the product in water beforehand 
can help to reduce boiling time. 

Stewart tried a representative sample of the 
lightweight foods available in Australia over 
the past few months. He found them all easy 
to prepare, and none of them particularly 
offensive to his taste-buds, but generally 
bland and uninspiring. There remains much 
room for improvement. On a positive note, 
there is a much greater selection of vegetarian 
dishes, and renewed emphasis on the 
nutritional value of the meals, many of which 
are free of artificial additives—check the 
packet for details. 

Whichever meal you choose, remember that 
it is unlikely to satisfy your taste-buds in quite 
the same way as its fresh equivalent. After 
some experience, you may find that the 
addition of some herbs and spices, or perhaps 
some light, fresh vegetables (such as 
mushrooms or beans) may make the meal a 
real delight. Experimentation is the name of 
the game! 

Stewart Spooner and Glenn van der Knijff 

RUCKSACKS 


Outgear day packs 

The Yandee and Kora, new 24 litre day packs 
from Outgear, feature a single front-pocket 
with trouble storm-flap and a lid with stretch 
side-panels, so that it fits snugly round the 
body of the pack. The Yandee is made with 
Fabrec 1000 canvas or if made from the 
superior Fabrec 400 canvas, it is called the 



canvas base. The Yandee (RRP $79.65) and the 
Kora (RRP $69.50) weigh 650 grams and 500 
grams, respectively. 

CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR 


Travelling the planet 

One Planet has recently brought out four new 
jackets. The Midnight Express features a fully 
seam-sealed, two-layer Tas-Soft Gore-Tex 
shell and a hood that folds into the collar. 
There are two touch-tape pockets on the 
outside, two inside pockets (one for a map) 
and there is a waist draw-cord. It closes with 
a full-length zip and press-studs. RRP $299. 
The Great Wall is essentially the same jacket as 
the Midnight Express except that it is made 
from Milair rather than Gore-Tex. RRP $249. 



One Planet's Great Wall and Midnight Express 
jackets. Left, the Yandee and Kora day packs 
from Outgear. Top right, the Scarpa T2 Telemark 
boot. G/enn Tempest. Right, the Colorado sport 
sandal from Scholl. 

The Big Apple is a hip-length Milair popover 
that provides protection from wind and rain. 
This lightweight top has a hood which folds 
into the collar, a front zip-pocket and folds 
away to a small size. RRP $199. The Times 
Square is fully lined and is made from two- 
layer Tas-Soft Gore-Tex. As with the other 
jackets, the hood hides in the collar when not 
in use, and it is closed with a full-length zip 
with double storm-flap and press-studs. There 
are two front pockets with a hand-warmer 
pocket behind each one. RRP $370. 

Storm warning 

A new range of three polypropylene 
heavyweight thermal tops from Bertoni, the 
brand name of Peter Storm's thermal wear, was 
released last year. The item we've received for 
review is the 201, a long-sleeved, crew-neck 
top that is brushed on the inside for extra 
comfort. It is available in various colours and 
sizes and costs around $40. The other 
garments in the range are a short-sleeved top 
and long johns, each selling for about the same 
price as the 201. 

Also from Peter Storm is the Mountain Jacket, 
a new parka, which is part of the 900 series of 
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Microlight breathable/waterproof garments. 
The jacket has a soft feel and features two 
inside pockets, a map pocket, and is closed 
with a full-length zip and press-studs. It also 
has a waist draw-cord and a hood which folds 
away into a high collar. The garment is 
available in various sizes and colours and sells 
for $360. Both Peter Storm items reviewed are 
widely available in outdoor shops. 

Cool plastic 

Last year Scarpa introduced the Terminator, the 
world's first all-plastic Telemark boot. New for 
this winter, Scarpa has produced the T2, a 
second model, to attract a larger market of 
cross-country skiers. The new model is similar 
in appearance to its big brother, but features a 
substantially lower cut, is lighter and more 
flexible, and offers extra comfort for touring 
while still maintaining a high degree of 
downhill control. Two ratchet buckles secure 
the laced inner boot. The cuff can be pivoted 
and locked into a vertical climbing position 
and also a 19 degree forward lean for carving 
turns on steep slopes. RRP $559. 

Glenn Tempest 



More sandals 

Scholl, the manufacturer of foot-care products, 
has now released two s port sandals, each with 
a sole made of Implus, an open-cell foam that, 
it is claimed, provides maximum shock 
absorbability and comfort. The Nevada (RRP 
$64.95) and the Colorado (RRP $69.95) have a 
similar look to most other sport sandals, but 
differ from each other in that they use different 
touch-tape strapping systems. They are 
widely available, including in pharmacies. 
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Eureka! lent 

The StormShield 9 


Eureka! The trusted name on 
Australia’s best range of specialist 
lightweight tents and winter 
expedition tents for the great 
outdoors. The finest quality tents 
for camping, hiking, cycle touring, 
4WD and family use. Select from 
tunnel, dome and stand-up styles 
for one to six people. 

Designed for fast, easy set-up and 
truly comfortable living. 

See your local dealer today. 



WRITE PHONE OR FAX 
FOR YOUR 

FREE CATALOGUE 

& LOCAL DEALER LISTING 
TO JOHNSON CAMPING 
PO BOX 318 
ERMINGTON, NSW 2115 
PHONE: (02) 748 0199 
FAX: (02) 748 0803 

A.C.N. 003 929 128 
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GORE 

DRYLOFT 
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INTRODUCES 

THE JOYS OF 
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A SNOW CAVE 
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^ GORE 

DRYLOFT 


The makers of Gore-Tex® fabric are 
proud to introduce DryLoft®, a new fabric 
designed expressly to enhance your 
comfort when you sleep outdoors — even in 
_ the most inhospitable places. 

The loft in your sleeping-bag is there to 
hold an insulating layer of air around you as you sleep, keeping the warm air in and the 
cold air out. But if it gets wet it will perform the opposite function, as water will rapidly 
conduct heat away from your body. The same result will occur if the cover is penetrated 
by cold winds. 

So Gore has created a fabric that protects loft better than any other material available. 
DryLoft stops water from entering easily, and is extremely breathable, allowing perspiration 
moisture to escape quickly. (In many outdoor situations insulation gets wetter from 
perspiration than precipitation.) And despite its breathable qualities, DryLoft is windproof, 
stopping the night’s icy winds from entering. It also prevents warm air being displaced by 
cold air when you move. 

And, of course, a wet sleeping-bag is much heavier to carry, so it pays to keep it 
as dry as possible. 

So now you can be dry and comfortable, even in a 
snow cave at 3 am. Gore DryLoft means a better night’s 
sleep. And that leaves you fresher and more alert to enjoy 
the great outdoors in safety. Even in the foulest weather. 


G DOG GOR 018 
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The Mini Expresso Maker. Top right, Outgear's 
Plus One. Right, the No Flies Net from James 
Moore Enterprises. Far right, the Rap Rak 6 from 
PFH. Below, the Ultra Kakadu from Ultra 
Performance Floatation Developments. 


Espresso in the wild 

If you're a connoisseur of coffee, the Mini 
Expresso Maker from Italian manufacturer GSI 
Outdoors is for you. This compact appliance is 
easy to assemble and makes espresso coffee in 
less than two minutes. It comes with a 
Graniteware speckled blue enamel mug 
which, although only half the size of a normal 
mug, holds about the same volume as a 'short 
black' that you'd order in a restaurant. The 
appliance is dishwasher safe, weighs about 
270 grams and sells for $39.50. It is distributed 
by Spelean and is widely available in outdoor 
shops. 


adjustable side-straps with buckles which act 
as carry-straps. With the zippered panel 
(which covers the harness on your rucksack) 
folded down, the Plus One converts to a pack 
cover. The carry-straps can be clipped across 
the harness of the rucksack, which makes it 
nearly impossible for the cover to come off 
when you're bashing through scrub, and it is 
tightened with the aid of a draw-cord. The 
Plus One is available in three sizes, is made of 
heavy-duty coated nylon, uses lockable 
zippers and weighs 545 grams. RRP $79.99. 


Save me! 

The new Ultra Kakadu personal flotation 
device (or life jacket), from Ultra Performance 
Floatation Developments, is a high-cut vest 
which provides six kilograms of upward 
thrust to keep you afloat. It is constructed from 
foam with a nylon liner, and features a 25 
millimetre webbing adjustment belt and a 


self-draining mesh panel to let water out. It 
comes in a range of sizes and is available from 
specialist water sports retailers. RRP $89. 

Pyromaniacs 

The Sparky, distributed by Spelean, is a 
fire-starter which apparently produces a spark 
seven times hotter than that of a match. Unlike 
a match, it will produce a hot spark even when 
wet and is ideal for lighting camp fires and 
stoves. The kit, which includes flint, 
magnesium rod, striker and pouch, is small 
and fits easily into a pocket or on to a key-ring. 
It sells for $18.90 and is guaranteed for 1000 
strikes. 

Also distributed by Spelean is the Enviro- 
Match, a fire-starter which is similar to the 
Sparky mentioned above. It uses a man-made 
flint and is guaranteed for 25 000 strikes. RRP 
$28. 

No more flies 

As a result of a trip to outback Western 
Australia, a place where the flies attack in 
swarms, Brian James revived the old idea of 
facial nets designed to keep flies off your face, 
where they are most annoying. The No Flies net 
fits on to virtually any hat with the aid of an 
elasticized top, eliminates the use of sprays 
and sells for around $5.60. The No Flies net can 
also be purchased with a No Sun panel that 
keeps the sun off the back of your neck. 
Together, they cost around $9.50. Distributed 
by James Moore Enterprises. 



Sydney-based company PFH has produced 
two new descenders, or specialized abseil 
devices. The stainless steel Rap Rak 4 Gate and 
the Rap Rak 6 Gate (termed 'rappel racks' on 
the instructions) have been tested to a break¬ 
ing-point of over 1200 kilograms. The Rap Rak 
4 Gate has two opening gates, should be used 
with 9-11 millimetre double rope (not 
considered suitable for use with a single rope) 
and is recommended for use by people whose 
weight does not exceed 90 kilograms. It sells 
for around $50. The Rap Rak 6 Gate is 
designed for single or double 9-11 millimetre 
rope, and the extra friction provided by the six 
gates makes it ideal for use by beginners, 
cavers (who often use a single rope), and 
people who weigh over 90 kilograms. It retails 
for around $65. 
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Dryloft 


Ba&feotBag 


Collared muff 

to prevent heat loss Dual-zip draught 
tubes 


Innovation reworked. 


T he Specialist Boxfoot sleeping-bags are ards. MONT’s five box-foot winter sleeping 

the flagship of the MONT bag range bags are guaranteed to keep you warm all 

For Kosciusko, Everest. Antarctica or any- night, every night, 
where the temperature drops below Write to us now for your free product 

zero...there’s only one name in winter sleeping- catalogue. Mont Catalogues, PO Box 995 

bags—MONT. Made in Australia to world stand- Queanbeyan NSW 2620. 


ADVENT U RE 

Mf MT 


Wilderness Equipment 

PO Box 83, Fremantle, VIA 6160 

Uncompromised Design 


This pack 
performer. Us comfort, 
convenience and 
reliability have been 
demonstrated over and 
again. The streamlined 
main bag and the full- 
sized day pack are a 
perfect travelling 
combination. 


Wilderness Eijuipment, 
making practical sense of 
good ideas. 


Scalier 

WATER FILTRATION and PURIFICATION 

Drink Safe Water Anywhere! 


CANDLES 

LIGHTING, HEATING and COOKING 


AVAILABLE AT ALL GOOD 
OUTDOOR AND CAMPING STORES 
AUSTRALIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
JOHN STAR PTY LTD 

PO BOX 333, MASCOT, NSW 2020. 
PH (02) 669 1066, FAX (02) 669 3372. 
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A change of staff 

Cascade Designs, the maker of Therm-a-Rest 
mattresses, has now produced a range of staffs 
(probably better known as walking-sticks to 
most walkers) under the name of Traks. 
Walking-staffs are fast becoming functional 
pieces of outdoor equipment, providing 
support and balance (particularly on steep 
and rough terrain) and they help to reduce 
stress on hip- and knee-joints while aiding the 
development of upper-body muscles. The 
Traks range consists of 13 staffs offering 


various lengths and features. Some of the 
features are: a camera attachment on the 
handle; a steel point with a removable rubber 
tip; telescopic extension and lock; and 
adjustable wrist-strap. Retail prices range 
from $48 to $110 and Traks staffs are 
distributed in Australia by Grant Minervini 
Agencies. 

Pure, clean water 

Distributed in Australia by John Star are the 
Canteen and Insert and The Bottle, zoater 


purifiers from AccuFilter. It is claimed that 
these have been laboratory tested and found 
to be effective against many diseases, bacteria 
and viruses. The purifiers discussed here 
clean water through five different stages; 
three-stage purifiers are also available but are 
probably not as suitable for bushwalking and 
other rucksack-sports uses. The Canteen and 
Insert (costing approximately $51) provide 
purified drinking-water for up to 40 days, and 
the filter will clean as much as 75 litres. The 
Bottle (costing approximately $56) is the shape 
of a bicycle water-bottle, provides safe water 
for up to 160 days, and the filter will purify 150 
litres of water. Replacement filters are avail¬ 
able for both models. 

Star attractions 

The Nuwick 44-hour and Nuwick 120-hour 
candles are self-contained sources of lighting, 
heating and cooking. Each contains a movable 
and reusable waterproof wick which will burn 
for up to 40 hours, and up to three wicks can 
be used simultaneously. Each candle kit 
includes wicks, tweezers (to move the wicks) 
and matches as well as the container of 
paraffin. The Nuwick 44-hour and Nuwick 
120-hour candles are claimed to be non-toxic 
and sell for $15.50 and $22.50, respectively. 
Distributed in Australia by John Star. 

One kind of bag... 

The Travellers Toilet Bag by Source can be hung 
by the touch-tape strap, or ring-shaped hook, 
which bundles the bag together. It has four 
separate pockets; two decent-size zip pockets, 
a mesh zip-pocket, and a smaller touch-tape 
pocket that contains a waterproof plastic 
pouch to store soap, toothpaste and other 
messy items of toiletry. It also has two strange 
built-in features which can be used to hold a 
small mirror, or other small items. RRP $32.90. 
Source products are distributed in Australia 
by Nomad Travel Equipment. 

...and another 

Source has also released its version of the 
water-bag. Named Flexi-flask, it is different in 
appearance from a conventional water-bag, 
utilizing a screw-in nozzle that connects to a 
bladder inside a carry-bag. The Flexi-flask can 
be worn round your waist or buckled to the 
outside of your rucksack, and can be bought 
in an insulated version. The Flexi-flask is 
available in a 1.5 litre capacity (RRP $34.90 or 
$44.90 insulated) or a 2.5 litre capacity (RRP 
$39.90 or $49.90 insulated). 

Trading blows 

New to Australia is the name Great Outdoors 
on a chain of outdoor shops. Independently 
owned, the shops are under licence to 
Sunshine Ellis and sell Great Outdoors and 
Sunshine Leisure tents and related products. 

Australian Coleman is now the sole distrib¬ 
utor of Epigas camping products in Australia 
after acquiring Epigas's previous manufac¬ 
turer and distributor Taymar. The Epigas 
range of camping equipment includes 
lightweight butane lanterns and stoves. ■ 

New products (on loan to Wild) and/or information about 
them, including colour slides, are welcome for possible 
review in this department. Written items should be typed, 
include recommended retail prices and preferably not 
exceed 200 words. Send to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
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Preventing sunburn 

Cool it, baby; by Geoff Wayatt 


T he spring equinox warns us of 
increasing sun intensity capable of 
scorching and shredding the faces of 
snow- and mountain-tourers. Most people 
are well aware that the skin's natural 
melanin protection varies between 
individuals and is inadequate in the 
intense, ultraviolet light of an alpine day. 

The most dangerously deceptive 
situation for severe sunburn is a clouded 
day. Although the brightness appears low, 
high levels of long-wave, ultraviolet light 
can penetrate thin clouds or mist. There is 
no dark ground cover to absorb radiated 
light and it is bounced back and forth 
between the cloud ceiling and snow. The 
indirectly scattered ultraviolet light can 
find the smallest unprotected spot; 
especially the underside of nose and chin, 
behind the ears and even the roof of your 
mouth! 

Protection comes in several forms 
including avoidance, sunscreen lotions 
and masks. An even and thorough 
sunscreen cover is critical so a small, 
lightweight mirror or reflecting sun¬ 
glasses can be useful for cream applica¬ 
tion. 

The sunscreen factor rating system 
indicates theoretical exposure times, but 
these should be qualified by user factors: 
uneven cream cover, sweating, licking of 
lips and nose-wiping all speed up burning 
times. In most alpine situations the highest 
protective creams should always be used, 
and applied every 15 to 20 minutes. 

Zinc cream provides a total block and its 
adherent property is great for lips and 
nose. However, it tends to dry out and 
burning occurs in the cracks, so I often mix 
some sun-cream with the zinc in a film 
canister and place it in a handy pocket. 

The importance of retaining skin 
moisture has long been recognized by 
major cosmetic companies in their 
face-creams for women. An evening 
moisturizer is vital to skin care and 
reduces peeling after a day in alpine sun 
or wind. 

The only complete protection for long 
exposure and fair-skinned people comes 
from masks and hats. Foreign-legion¬ 


naire-style caps are in vogue, but check the 
neck-flap for adequate ear cover. It's easy 
to sew and touch-tape a square of checked 
gingham to your favourite cap; this can be 
easily removed when not needed, and 
used as a chess-board. 

For the snow amphitheatre or glacier, 
two large silk scarves can combine well. 
Place one over the nose and mouth 
cowboy-style; the other Bedouin-style 
under a cap to protect neck and ears. 
Looseness is the key to comfort in hot 
conditions to avoid glasses steaming up 
and to have plenty of ventilation for 
breathing. A white business shirt or blouse 
complements the headgear in reflective 
coolness. 

The ultimate sun-hat has been created 
by New Zealand doctor, high-altitude 
climber and medical expert Dick Price, 
who built his custom Sunshelter with large 
flaps fore and aft. These are controlled by 
cords adjusted with prusik (sliding) knots 
to counteract windy conditions. Head 
ventilation is supplied by netting-covered 
holes in the sides of the hat. A brightly 
coloured exterior reflects heat and the 
sun's long-wave radiation, and dark 
material under the visor reduces glare and 
eye-strain from reflected short-wave 
radiation. Although its high-fashion 
potential may be dubious, the ability of 
Dick's innovation to shield the most 
severe sunlight has been well proven on 
six major Himalayan expeditions. ■ 
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ILDERNESS PHOTOGRAPHY 


Major new books 


BOOKS 


Wilderness Light 

by Robert Rankin (Rankin Publishers, 1993, 
RRP $39.95). 

Over the last few years Robert Rankin has 
become one of Australia's most prolific and 
best-known self-publishing wilderness 
photographers. This, his second book after 
Classic Wild Walks of Australia, appears, on first 
brief inspection, as a cross between a coffee- 
table picture-book and a step-by-step guide to 
taking better photographs. Wilderness Light, 
however, is substantially more than this. 
Rankin is obviously fascinated with lighting 
and composition and with these two major 
themes he successfully weaves philosophy, 
art, history and style into a very worthy work. 


WILDERNESS 
— LIGHT - 



The colour photographs are generally 
superb, in fact better than anything I have seen 
of Rankin's. His inspiration obviously stems 
from the likes of Olegas Truchanas and Peter 
Dombrovskis and for this he makes no 
apologies. Each photograph is conveniently 
related to the text, where Rankin explains his 
concepts by example—a method which works 
very well. His statement, 'Of the many visual 
arts,, it is photography which involves the 
most complex technology' is certainly true 
and it is to his credit that he wisely leaves 
camera technology behind and concentrates 
on taking good photographs. As he says: 
'Modern photographic equipment simply 
makes recording the chosen image easier and 
quicker; it does not enhance it.' A brief chapter 
is devoted to the technical considerations of 
taking pictures and here again Rankin has 
avoided bogging the reader down with too 
much scientific jargon. In the end, Rankin's 
advice is uncomplicated and easy to follow. 

Brief environmental notes appear toward 
the back of the book and put into perspective 


the true value of each wilderness area in which 
the photographs were taken. The book itself is 
casebound, of 160 pages and includes 44 
colour plates. Wilderness Light should appeal 
to anyone who loves the outdoors and enjoys 
recording wilderness scenes on film. 

Glenn Tempest 

Find Me a Mountain-Timbertop and 
the Victorian High Country 

(Geelong Grammar School, 1993, RRP $39.95 
plus $1.50 for postage and packaging, from 
GGS Timbertop PB, via Mansfield, Vic 3722). 



To mark the 40th anniversary of the opening 
of Timbertop—Geelong Grammar School's 
famous campus in the Victorian Alps—the 
school has published a collection of writings 
and photos by past and present students and 
staff. This is a beautifully produced, large- 
format book in which Timbertop the campus 
takes a (far) back seat to the surrounding 
mountains. While not every photo, and 
certainly not every brief piece of writing, is a 
winner, many are; the result is something 
which few with a weakness for Victoria's 
magnificent high country will be able to resist 
despite an irritating number of walking 
groups that are too large for such a fragile 
environment. Find Me a Mountain captures the 
spirit of the Australian high country as few 
books have. 

Chris Baxter 

Being Outside 

by Tim Macartney-Snape (Australian 
Geographic, 1993, RRP $19.95). 

Australia's most feted mountaineer has 
written a different kind of instructional tome. 
He ably guides us through familiar terrain 
with chapters covering outdoor skills, 
equipment and safety. But the trek also 
includes side-trips into the author's ex¬ 
periences and philosophy. This is a hand¬ 
somely produced 'how to do it' book that also 
doubles as a chronicle of 'how and why I did 
it'. 


As though to proclaim this difference, the 
cover of Being Outside is not a routine photo of 
happy campers but one of the author 
spread-eagled mid-air over an outback 
water-hole. This exuberant image of 'letting 
go' evokes the ethos of the book. For 
Macartney-Snape the natural world is the 
'home of the soul' and a deeper contact with 
the outdoors is essential if we are to be 
reconciled with the 'first man' in ourselves. 

Such ideals are reflected in vignettes from 
the author's outdoor apprenticeship which 
preface discussions of gear and bushcraft. 
Most of the anecdotes are instructive and 
entertaining but some seem like padding, 
such as the preamble to the sleeping-bag 
section which recounts Macartney-Snape's 
decision to buy a warmer bag. 

Readers hungry for hard information might 
become impatient with these digressions, as 
well as a lack of signposting. To find out about 
footwear, for example, you have to wander to 
the end of the chapter titled 'Comfort in the 
cold'. 

Given the author's predilections, it's no 
surprise to find strong coverage of matters 
frosty and lofty. Some of the best advice deals 
with snow-caves, alpine weather, glacier 
travel and the like. We also learn about 
gathering water up to 6000 metres, face- 
masks, and stapling gaiters to plastic boots. 
But one wonders how pertinent some of these 
hints are for those who venture out closer to 
home and sea-level. 

Being Outside may not be the ultimate 
reference manual, but it is a spirited discourse 
on outdoors life by one of our most eminent 
outside persons. 

Quentin Chester 
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AUSTRALIA'S CLIMBING MAGAZINE 

Af ow, for the first time, Rock, Australia’s 
fVcIimbing magazine, is available on 
subscription. That means that you can have 
the latest on Australian rockclimbing and 
mountaineering delivered to your door twice 
a year. And you can save money at the same 
time. 

Order a Rock subscription now and save up 
to $6.10 OFF the cover price. Not only will 
you be covered against price increases for 
the duration of the subscription, but if you 
wish to cancel your subscription for any 
reason we’ll give you a full pro rata refund 
for all unmailed copies. 

Just choose the term you prefer and send us 
payment with your name and address. 
Alternatively, you can phone (03 826 8483) 
or fax (03 826 3787) with your credit card 
details. 

■ 3 years (6 issues) $41.60 save $6.10 

■ 2 years (4 issues) $29.30 save $2.50 

■ 1 year (2 issues) $15.90 mm 


TREK INDIA 

Kulu / Ladakh 

Garry Weare, Lonely Planet 
author of "Trekking the Indian 
Himalaya", used his intimate 
knowledge of the region to 
present some of the best 
trekking opportunities available 
in the Himalayas. Combine the 
best of the alpine valleys of Kulu 
in Himachal Pradesh with the 
stark landscape of Ladakh. We 
have adventures to suit all ages 
and levels of fitness, with treks 
from 5 to 23 days. 

Call now for a copy of our new 
1994/95 International or Australian 
Adventures brochure. 

Sydney - (02) 264 3366 
4t Melbourne-(03) 670 8400 
ill Toll Free on 008 803 688 
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The inherent waterproofing of our canvas (BIRKMYRE 
ULTRA PROOF 12) is the FIRST DEFENCE against the 
elements. 

The SECOND DEFENCE is our unique canvas-binding 
process. This technique replaces the standard nylon 
binding tapes that often contain residual wetting agents 
that can leach into the canvas leading to leakages. A 
canvas-bound seam prevents leakage. 

Strength and durability are designed and proudly 
manufactured into our products. 

Webbing is attached with multiple lines of straight sewing 
over-sewn with a zigzag lock-stitch (bar-tacking), it is then 
sewn into a seam with a twin-needle lock-stitch machine, 
reversing over the webbing. This process creates a multi¬ 
directional, reinforced seam. 

Our packs contain many other practical, high-quality 
features. Take the time to stick your head into one of our 
packs; zip the YKK zips, buckle the NATIONAL 
MOULDINGS buckles, look at the internal pocket seams, 
feel the comfort of our CONICALLY ADJUSTING 
HARNESS SYSTEM. 

Further details regarding our products are contained in our 
catalogue, available from Mountain Designs, Scout 
Outdoor Centres and Snowgum stores. Staff at these stores 
can also help you with any questions that you may have. 

Photo Glenn van der Knljff 
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Blue Mountains to Bridgetown- 
The Life and Journeys of Barrallier 

by Andy Macqueen (published by the 
author, 1993, RRP $14.95 plus $3.00 postage, 
from 39 Bee Farm Rd, Springwood, 

NSW 2777). 

Of all the major explorers of the Blue 
Mountains, Francis Barrallier is the one of 
greatest interest to bush walkers. There are two 
reasons for this. First, the country through 
which Barrallier travelled, in particular the 
terminus of his journey in the heart of the 
Kanangra wilderness, is very popular with 
bushwalkers. Second, the records left by 
Barrallier are not definitive statements 
showing where his party actually went. This 
leaves it open for any bushwalker who has 
visited this part of the southern Blue 
Mountains to try to interpret descriptions in 
Barrallier's log and match them with real 
places. 

Over the years many well-known bush- 
walkers such as Myles Dunphy and Paddy 
Pallin have tried to determine Barrallier's 
actual route. The 'accepted' interpretation of 
the route is due to another well-known 
bushwalker, Ray Else-Mitchell. The author of 
this new book has not only researched 
Barrallier's life but has re-enacted his major 
journey. Macqueen is a well-known bush¬ 
walker and past president of the Springwood 
Bushwalking Club. He presents a convincing 
case for supporting the major parts of 
Else-Mitchell's interpretation based not only 
on the original log left by the explorer (in 
French) but on his original map. The latter is 
slightly different from the one published in 
Historical Records of Australia. 

This book is of great interest to all who have 
bushwalked in the southern Blue Mountains. 
Where Barrallier actually went will probably 
always remain a mystery. This 
book presents a very good case 
for one particular route—read it 
and see whether you agree. 

David Noble 

Coxs River-Discovery, 

History and Development 

by Jim Barrett (published by 
the author, 1993, RRP $10 plus 
$1.00 postage, from 65 Brook 
Rd, Glenbrook, NSW 2773). 

Jim Barrett is a bushwalker 
old enough to have walked in 
the Burragorang valley before it 
was flooded by the waters of 
Warragamba Dam. His deep 
affection for this magnificent 
country shows in this small 
volume. 

The Coxs River flows in a valley half-way 
between Katoomba and Kanangra Walls and 
is a bushwalker's paradise. It skirts the Wild 
Dog Mountains, is towered over by the Gan- 
gerang and Krungle Bungle Ranges and the 
famous three peaks (Mts Cloudmaker, Para¬ 
lyser and Guouagang) and shortly before 
flowing into what is now Lake Burragorang is 
joined by the dancing waters of the Kowmung 

This small book outlines the efforts of early 
explorers, surveyors and farmers in pioneer¬ 
ing this country. The rich heritage of the 
Gundungurra Aboriginal tribe is added. With 


over 100 pages of text and many extremely 
interesting black-and-white photographs, this 
book is strongly recommended. A companion 
volume on the Kowmung River should be 
available shortly. 

DN 

Blue Mountains Dreaming 

edited by Eugene Stockton (Three Sisters 
Productions, 1993, RRP $14.95). 

Within 30 years of their first contact with 
Europeans, the Aborigines of the Blue 
Mountains had almost disappeared. Few of 
the people who came to live in the Blue 
Mountains learned to appreciate their rich 
heritage. This book, which is available in 
bookshops in the Blue Mountains, presents 
up-to-date and fascinating information about 
the culture of the original inhabitants. 
Bushwalkers occasionally come across cave 
art and sharpening grooves on their travels— 
this book will help to explain the significance 
of these and other fascinating aspects of 
Aboriginal life. 

DN 

Black 'n' White 'n' Green 

edited by George Hirst (Envirobook, 1993, 
RRP $14.95). 

Sub-titled 'Australia's top cartoonists draw 
the line on the environment”, this collection of 
cartoons was also on exhibition in Townsville, 
Queensland. 

The timber and uranium industries, in 
particular, come under the artists' rapier-like 
scrutiny in this wide-ranging collection which 
should appeal to many Wild readers. It would 
make a good gift for those friends whose 
awareness of green issues might benefit from 
subtle stimulation. 


Alpine 

Walking Track 



John Siseman 


_ 




elements of this book are clean and attractive. 
There are minor changes to the track 
description for the section between Walhalla 
and the Mitta Mitta River, and extensive 
change for the following section, as far as 
Cowombat Flat. 
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Alpine Walking Track- 
Walhalla to Canberra 

by John Siseman (Pindari Publications, 
second edition 1993, RRP $23.95). 

The production of this revised and updated 
edition of the 1988 classic is significantly better 
than the original. Photo reproduction, 
including a handful of colour photos, is 
generally excellent, and in the main they are 
well worth looking at. Similarly, the other 


CB 

A Walkers Guide to The Tops 
to Myall's Heritage Trail 

by Hanns Pacy et al (Lions Club of Tea 
Gardens, 1993, RRP $5.90 plus $0.85 postage, 
from Lions Club, Tea Gardens, NSW 2324). 
This booklet describes the trail from 
Careys Peak in the Barrington Tops 
National Park to Myall Lakes on the 
coast. The walk can be done in one push 
or as a series of day walks. This guide 
presents plenty of information about the 
walk, vegetation, campsites, maps and 
\ ecological notes. Two interesting features 
| are profiles of the walk (as well as the 
y maps) and a selection of songs to sing 
around the camp fire. The booklet also 
outlines the responsibilities of users of 
the bush in ensuring minimal impact. 

The local Lions Club which produced 
this guide should be commended for its 
initiative. 

DN 

Tasmanian Wilderness- 
World Heritage Values 

edited by S J Smith and M R Banks 
(Royal Society of Tasmania, 1993, 

RRP $34.50). 

This book is based on a series of papers 
presented at a symposium held in 1990. The 
purpose was to highlight the universal 
significance of the Tasmanian wilderness. 
Most of the papers were written by scientists 
and outline the biological and historical 
significance of the region. 

The most interesting paper is the keynote 
address by E G Whitlam, which provides an 
illuminating insight from a politician's 
perspective into the process of how Australia 
came to be part of the World Heritage 
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Convention. After reading his paper you will 
realize that we owe a lot to the far-sighted 
federal politicians of the 1970s. 

The major fault I found with the symposium 
papers is the impression given that the area 
has been reserved for scientific reasons alone 
and that only those reasons matter. We all 
know that the World Heritage Area was, in 
fact, created because it is 'wilderness', and not 
for science to study. Its wilderness value and 
the conflicts of this with users are two topics 



that were largely ignored. The general em¬ 
phasis of most writers is simply to remove the 
conflicting visitors! 

Read Tasmanian Wilderness to gain an 
appreciation of the area's unique features, but 
remember that it is biased towards the views 
of the scientific community. 

John Chapman 

Lost in the Himalayas 

by James Scott & Joanne Robertson 
(Lothian Publishing, 1993, RRP $19.95). 

James Scott's heavily publicized close 
encounter with death is a gripping tale indeed. 
The parallel accounts told by 'the lost' (Scott) 
and 'the rescuer' (his sister, Joanne Robertson) 
reveal the humbling details of Scott's 
remarkable 43-day ordeal in the Nepal 
Himalayas in mid-winter after being sep¬ 
arated in a blizzard from a trekking com¬ 
panion. 

Without Scott's commitment to stay alive 
and Robertson's determination for the search 
to succeed, the result would have been very 
different. However, Lost is not only a descrip¬ 
tion of events that took place, but also a 
valuable insight into human nature. Both 
writers share frankly their inner selves—their 
private thoughts, their despair, their human 
frailties—so that we come better to under¬ 
stand the battles they both fought for Scott's 
survival. Their success is a tribute to their 
perseverance and self-discipline. 

Lost begs the question: How would we cope 
in similar circumstances? Would we succumb 
to the temptation to give up, or would we 




discover those special, untapped inner 
resources as Scott and Robertson did? 

Sue Baxter 

The Australian Geographic 
Book of Antarctica 

by Keith Scott (Australian Geographic, 1993, 
RRP $29.95). 

Not only for most Australians, but for 
people all over the world, Antarctica has 
become current parlance and common coin. A 
most intriguing part of 'our fantastic planet', 
it is now accessible to thousands, fulfilling 
lifelong dreams of adventure. Excellent 
images of subjects ranging from the minutia of 
plankton and mosses to those of penguins and 
petrels, seals and immense whales may be 
taken for granted in this book. They are 
elements of adventure, as are the aurora and 
the blizzard. 


Vicariously are shared the great, even 
terrible, trials: with Douglas Mawson at the 
end of endurance, trudging back compan¬ 
ionless to Commonwealth Bay; with Scott and 
Amundsen at the South Pole, or Shackleton 
immured by the merciless floes of the Weddell 
Sea. Influential also are the reports of innum¬ 
erable men and women, our contemporaries, 
returning from years spent on national 
missions within the icy confines of the Antarc¬ 
tic Circle. 

The memorable journeys may be traced on 
the informative map provided by the 
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Australian Geographic Society. For the 
majority Antarctica is still an instant 
destination attained by the magic of colour 
photography and, as constant as may be, by 
vivid verbal depiction both descriptive and 
analytical. The former crystallizes the eternal 
nature of the far south; the latter the ardour of 
scientific discovery. In The Australian 
Geographic Book of Antarctica Keith Scott's 
carefully planned chapters receive both 
adequate space and the necessary attention. 
He encourages the reader both to ask and to 
answer questions. For each, the development 
of the grand theme, from the environment and 
logistic training in central Tasmania, the 
physical preparation and loading in Hobart, 
the briefing of scientific and technical 
personnel, the question is posed: 'Can we 
manage Antarctica?' From signing on the 
dotted line to mounting the barbed arrow of 
the expedition, keeping its course truly 
through the long months until the relief ship 
breaks the white horizon, whether for the 
expectant resident of the far south, the 
armchair traveller or the treasurer of indelible 
memories, this book deserves space. 

John Bechervaise 

Trekking in East Africa 

by David Else (Lonely Planet, 1993, 

RRP $18.95). 

Africa has not traditionally been considered 
a trekking destination, perhaps conjuring up 
visions of being stalked by large, carnivorous 
animals. However, the highland areas, 
particularly in East Africa, provide a wide 
range of trekking opportunities, mostly free of 


large animals. Until now, no practical guide to 
these areas has been available. Trekking in East 
Africa, a new title in Lonely Planet's growing 
range of walking guides, fills this niche more 
than adequately. 

The trekking notes in previous Lonely 
Planet travel guides were often casual and 
inaccurate. However, the recent specific 
'walking guides' are comprehensive and 
accurate, and this title is no exception. As 
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applies to all guidebooks, the information in 
Trekking in East Africa should not be taken as 
gospel, but it is as up to date as possible, with 
costs (for example) to 1992. 

Trekking in East Africa describes a range of 
trekking routes in most of the major mountain 
areas of Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda and 
Malawi—the most accessible of the East 
African countries. Several trekking styles are 
discussed. However, a guide is probably most 
useful for those doing it themselves. The treks 
described range from the standard route up 
popular Mt Kilimanjaro to little-visited Mt 
Elgon, and include spectacular Mt Kenya and 
the legendary Rwenzori Range. 

The route descriptions in Trekking in East 
Africa contain a considerable amount of detail, 
perhaps too much in some cases if (like me) 
you prefer to discover things for yourself. 
Nevertheless, the information is logically laid 
out and the introductory sections, including 
both facts for the trekker and basic infor¬ 
mation for travel in East Africa, are up to 
Lonely Planet's usual high standard. The 
maps provided are, of necessity, small but are 
adequate for descriptive purposes. Larger 
commercially available maps are referenced. 
Useful books on the area's natural history and 
people are listed for background reading as 
the information in the guide on these unique 
aspects of the region is rather brief. 

If you are heading for East Africa with 
trekking in mind and want a portable 
publication that at least touches on anything 
you are likely to want to know. Trekking in East 

Grant Dixon 

Places Worth Keeping 

by Tim Bonyhady (Allen & Unwin, 1993, 

RRP $19.95). 

One is rarely privileged to read a book that 
is a milestone in the conservation movement. 
Places Worth Keeping is such a book. 

The first thing apparent in the text is the 
painstaking and detailed research that 
informs it. The material is carefully footnoted 
and thoroughly indexed. The number and 
range of sources are impressive, ranging from 
personal communications with the main 
players to books and newspaper and journal 
articles (many of some obscurity). But this 
does not detract from the sweep of the story 
Bonyhady sets out to tell. 

Through the story of dozens of the major 
conservation battles of our time—including 
Fraser Island, old-growth forests in various 
parts of Australia, the Mt Etna caves, the 
Franklin, Greenpeace's waterways campaign, 
and others—Tim Bonyhady examines the 
effectiveness of various tactics, and the factors 
in our legal and political system which have 
led to success and failure. 

The accounts are riveting. Wild reported the 
legal and campaign machinations in relation 
to the quarrying of Speaking Tube cave at Mt 
Etna, an important habitat for the vulnerable 
ghost bat. The Queensland Speleological 
Society withdrew its action to test the legality 
of the quarrying after the Queensland 
Supreme Court, aided by the attitude of the 
High Court, placed costs obstacles in the way 
of the litigation without allowing the merits of 
the matter to be heard. Even knowing the 
outcome, it is with a genuine reliving of the 
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pain that one reads of the reaction of Central 
Queensland Cement: 

Rather than wait until it needed the limestone, 
which its general manager had admitted would 
not be for ten years, the company destroyed 
Speaking Tube at once. After placing a screen of 
trucks in front of the cave in a vain bid to block the 
waiting television cameras, the company blasted 
Speaking Tube on 12 June. The following day, its 
employees completed their work, blasting the 
cave four more times. 



The story is always supported by careful, 
and at times critical, analysis. The flaws in the 
legal system, in campaign tactics and in the 
political process are identified and discussed. 

Governments in Australia have shown that 
they may not be trusted to protect even those 
areas identified as the common heritage of 
humanity, let alone areas pf national 
significance. Time and again issues that are 
tangential to the direct environmental 
problem impinge upon decision making. For 
these reasons there will always be campaigns 
to save our natural environment. 

Places Worth Keeping is timely. If there was 
ever a time when slogans were enough, that 
time has passed. Careful research and wise 
action are needed for successful environ¬ 
mental campaigning, and a book like this 
provides an analysis of campaigns over the 
years which will be invaluable to those who 
seek inspiration from the success of others or 
caution from the many campaign failures. 

Tim Bonyhady” s b6ok deserves to be read 
by all serious conservationists in this country. 

Brian Walters 

Paddy Pallin's Bushwalking and 
Camping 

by Tim Lamble (Envirobook, 

13th edition 1993, RRP $14.95). 

There are numbers of 'textbooks' on 
bushwalking and camping. Now there is a 
further edition of the popular Paddy Pallin 


This book retains the eccentric views on 
some issues seen in earlier editions. Few 
walkers will feel that 'abdulling' of the side of 
a walled tent (pitching it to open up the tent) 
is of much relevance nowadays: you can 
simply pitch the fly without the tent. The 
discussion of boots against sand-shoes is a 
great improvement but does not deal ad¬ 
equately with the hoary old chestnut of the 
dangers of sand-shoes in some conditions, 
such as on sharp rocks or in deep mud. 

And some topics that need attention are not 
dealt with. To take one example, what should 
you look for in a tent when you expect to 
encounter snow? The value of vestibules, 
ventilation and snow-shedding deserves spe¬ 
cific treatment. 

The photographs which accompany the text 
are outdated and of poor quality. Does anyone 
really carry H-frame packs nowadays? Nearly 
all the packs shown in photographs (so far as 
one can see in the gloom of their reproduction) 
are H-frames. 



Paddy Pallin's 

Bushwalking 

Camping 





The information section must be regarded 
with some suspicion: one long-defunct 
magazine is listed for further reading, and 
Wild is incorrectly named. 

The conservation and code of ethics section 
is generally good, and could well be placed at 
the start of the book rather than be buried in 
the text the way it is. 

BW 

Ecotourism & Nature-based Holidays 

by Janet Richardson and the editors of 
Choice Books (Choice Books, 1993, 

RRP $16.95). 

Ecotourism & Nature-based Holidays is an 
embryonic attempt to give purchasers of 
holidays a chance to judge the environmental 
credentials of tour operators. Be warned. As 
explained inside, this is not a guide to 
ecotourism holidays, but the response to a 
survey by 201 nature-based tourist operators. 

Ecotourism means visiting the bush in an 
environmentally benign manner, interpreting 
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MERRELL 

Outdoor footwear 
for all seasons. 



Sizes: Men 7-13,14 Women 5-11 

Weight: 960 g Colour: Grey/Alpine, Green/Plum 


Leather/Cordura Upper. Above-ankle height provides support without constriction. 
The upper is constructed of leather reinforced with rugged 1000 denier Cordura. 
Quick Dry Lining. Moves sweat and moisture away from feet to keep them dry and 
comfortable. 


Merrell Free Flex Insole. Full-length composite Texon insole reinforced with 
3/4-length composite fibre and steel shank. Insole is positioned for stability and 
control, without sacrificing the free-flex at the forefoot. 

Air-Cushion Mid-sole. Our patented air-chamber mid-sole 
provides built-in shock absorption and stability. 

Dual Density Foot-bed. A two-layer sandwich of foam and 
nylon conforms to the foot while cushioning it. It also fills up 
any small voids between boot and foot that compromise 
control. 

Contact Sole. Keeps you on your feet, no matter how 
slippery the footing. The key is the self-cleaning tread. It’s 
designed to squeeze out mud and dirt that compromise 
traction. In wet, slippery conditions, our new composite rubber 
provides maximum grip and durability. 

Distributed by Ansco Pty Ltd 
Ph (03) 459 5111, Fax (03) 459 3450 



MERRELL AIR-CUSHION 
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selves, there is little cons 


the participants, and in 
to sustain that environ- 
to see how your holidays 

by Janet Richardson, 
ing on ecotourism. 
■y results forming the 
are poorly explained 


listing by operator 
and accommodation 
Because the infor- 
by the companies them- 
iistency in responses, 
'vehicles used off 


fling question of the survey is 
:hing back in'. Ideally, operators 
lents should return profits, 
ibour to the environment. One 
anded 'Advertise in conserva- 
es', while a four-wheel-drive 
its 'we keep fire breaks clear'. 
Select carefully before deciding which 
company to support with your hard-earned 
dollars. 

Ecotourism & Nature-based Holidays will, I 
hope, signal to operators what clients are 
beginning to expect from their holidays. But 
for a guide to 'ecotourism', keep on waiting. 

Andrew Cox 


From Forest to Sea 

by Eric Rolls (University of Queensland 
Press, 1993, RRP $45). 

It is fitting that Eric Rolls's name should 
have more space on the cover of this book than 
the title. Over the years his detailed historical 
research has had a profound influence on the 
way we view the impact of Europeans on this 

This book of essays carries on the tradition, 
but is more eclectic than his other books. Each 
piece is a precis of the history and characters 
surrounding the issues, whether they be 
degradation of the Darling River, salination of 
farmland or the disappearance of pure 
dingoes. Each also contains a fair amount of 
polemic; Rolls is certainly no impartial 
reporter but draws on his 20 years of 
experience as a farmer and as an historian to 
push for better treatment of our environment. 

And his final analysis is surprisingly 
optimistic. As one who understands better 
than most the ways in which Australians have 
coped in the past with environmental 
constraints. Rolls is confident that we have the 
institutions and the inspired individuals who 
will eventually bring us to a new, sustainable 
relationship with our land. 

Stephen Garnett 


Everest-Sea to Summit 

written, produced and directed by Michael 
Dillon (Australian Geographic, 1992, 

RRP $29.95). 

In 1984 Tim Macartney-Snape became the 
first Australian mountaineer to stand on the 
summit of Mt Everest. Six years later he 
returned to climb it a second time and in so 
doing he also completed the world's longest 
ascent. Starting from the sea in the Bay of 
Bengal, he walked and ran some 1000 


kilometres across India and Nepal to reach 
Everest Base Camp. He then climbed solo to 
the summit without the use of any supple¬ 
mentary oxygen—a significant achievement. 
Watching the video I wasn't sure which was 
most dangerous: climbing through the notor¬ 
ious Everest ice-fall, swimming across the 
Ganges River, or avoiding the Indian traffic! In 
the end, however, it is Macartney-Snape's 
amazing video footage of the summit climb 
which leaves you gasping for breath. His wife, 
Ann, lives with her own fears and their 
relationship adds substantially to the film's 
credibility and allows the viewer to under¬ 
stand another, very important, side of the 
story. Everest-Sea to Summit has won a fistful 
of international awards and it is easy to see 


The Last Husky 

directed by Chris Hilton (Aurora Films, 

1993, RRP $24.95 from ABC shops). 

Over the last 100 years huskies have played 
an important role in Antarctic exploration. A 
recent international agreement to remove all 
introduced non-human species from this vast 
continent resulted in the final, inevitable, sad 
chapter for the husky. In November 1992 the 
last of Australia's Antarctic huskies set out 
from Mawson Station on a 20 000 kilometre 
journey to their new home in Minnesota, USA. 
This enjoyable and often moving account is 
compulsory viewing for those with any 
interest in Antarctica, its history—and 
especially dogs. 


Australian Geographic 
1994 Desk Diary 

(Australian Geographic Society, RRP $24.95 
plus $5.00 postage and packaging within 
Australia). 

Australian Geographic Society 
1994 Calendar 

(Australian Geographic Society, RRP $22.95 
plus $5.00 postage and packaging within 
Australia). 

Received too late for the annual round-up 
last issue, these late entrants to an already 
crowded field are worthy of consideration. As 
almost everything we've seen from the society, 
both are superior publications. The diary (now 
sold out, we are informed) is reminiscent of 
the Australian Conservation Foundation's 
diary, but includes a minority of photos that 
are by no means of wilderness subjects. The 
calendar is in a very large format (550 x 435 
millimetres). The calendar's illustrations are 
all paintings of Australian fauna, and are 
outstanding. 

CB 


Dout 


(Department of Environment & Land 
Management of Tasmania, 1993, RRP $8.00). 

This full-colour 1:50 000 map (and notes) 
covers the north-south track which makes an 
attractive two- or three-day walk through this 


Map of the Watersheds of the King, 
Howqua, and Jamieson Rivers 

by S R & P N Brookes (Victorian Mountain 
Tramping Club, 1993, RRP $7.00). 

This updated version of the producers' most 
popular map, well known to generations of 
bushwalkers, includes numerous minor 
revisions, and is also available in waterproof 
plastic for $11. 

Glenn van der Knijff 


Roots 

edited by Nicholas Dattner (Specialty 
Timber Advisory Group and Victorian 
Department of Conservation & Natural 
Resources, 1993, RRP $8.95). 

'For 5000 years we've been fighting over 
forests. Everything is about to change.' Such is 
the bold prediction on the cover of this glossy 
production, published with assistance from 
the Victorian Government. 

The magazine itself, however, gives little 
cause for this optimism. 

Even if one had no concern about native 
forests, biological diversity, the destruction of 
animals, the massive loss of water resources 
from logging, about erosion, wilderness, 
being able to bushwalk and the loss of 
magnificent trees so that paper can be made, 
one would still find the timber industry in this 
country a matter of deep concern. The present 
rates of logging are nowhere near sustainable. 
This means that, unless things change fast, the 
industry is dooming itself and those who rely 
upon it for a living. And the present logging 
of native forests is subsidized, removing 
incentive from industry to concentrate on 
hardwood plantations, and penalizing the 
more efficient sectors of the industry. 

The emphasis in Roots on the use of our 
natural timber for sawn-wood products, 
particularly high-value crafts, rather than 
wood chipping, is welcome, but the analysis of 
the issues is hopelessly shallow. Almost no 
appreciation is shown for the value of old- 
growth forest in its natural state. 

The magazine has not been edited to high 
standards and is fruit-caked with spelling and 
grammatical errors. 

There is little in the magazine that addresses 
the real causes of the conflict over our forests, 
let alone gives any prospect of ending that 
conflict. 

BW 


Parks Posters 

(Department of Conservation & Natural 
Resources, 1993, RRP $8.00 each). 

These 14 large-format posters (of slightly 
varying sizes) depict some of the icons of 
Victorian parks and are sold separately. Scenes 
include Mt Feathertop in winter, the Mt 
Buffalo Gorge, and Liomin Castle (the 
Cathedral) in the Grampians. The quality of 
the photography and its reproduction is 
generally superior and the posters have 
already proved popular. ■ 














To A Rossi Trekker, 

It’s Just Another Bump In The Road. 



The thought of attempting to conquer Cradle 
i\ Mountain is enough to set any bushwalker 
quaking in their boots. Unless, of course, 
those boots are a pair of Rossi Trekkers. 

That’s because the Trekker is designed and manufactured ii 
Australia, specifically for Australian bushwalking conditions. 

Inside and out, the Rossi Trekker is an extremely 
hardwearing boot that combines highly innovative 
design with four generations 
of boot making experiei 
to offer you the very best 
in both comfort and quality. 

The exterior of the boots feature full leather uppers, the n 
body of which is constructed from a single piece of leather. This 
means they are not only easy to waterproof, they’re also easier to 
keep free from heavy mud deposits. Built-in padded ankle supports 
and cushions ensure that the Trekker is easy to wear, too. 



The Trekker is fully lined with both leather and cambrelle, 
offering superior comfort and a snug fit, and the internal lining 
keeps your feet cool when it’s hot, and warm when it’s not. 
The very popular resin rubber “Rossi Lite” sole features air 
cushioning to absorb impact, from heel to ball joint, and 
the moulded polyurethane midsole wedge gives 
you added comfort and support all day long. The 
superior tread design offers you a grip strong 
igh to handle the toughest conditions. 
Although heavy on features, 
the Rossi Trekker is actually a very 
light boot, so you’re not carrying 
around any excess weight. And it’s light on your pocket 
too, compared to many imported brands. 

If you’re after a bushwalking boot that can take the most hostile 
terrain in its stride, try a pair 
of Rossi Trekkers on for size. 


Rossi Boots 


WORK HARD-PU& HARD 


ROSSITER’S PTY. LTD. Postal Address: P.O. Box 515, Cowandilla, S.A. 5033 Phone: (08) 352 7844. Fax: (08) 352 2316. A.C.N. 007 871 016 
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Australian environmental planning questiq 


A s Australia's population increases, our 
capital cities grow in size, extending far 
out from their central business districts. This 
urban sprawl becomes particularly apparent 
when one revisits a city after a prolonged 
absence. There are new suburbs in what was 
formerly bushland. Large tracts of land have 
been cleared of native vegetation, and the 
natural habitat of wildlife has been severely 
disturbed. In my opinion, urban sprawl is 
more damaging to our environment than 
mining and quarrying operations. 

Fortunately, some city and shire councils are 
now proclaiming vegetation protection 
ordinances to conserve areas of special sig¬ 
nificance. One such area in Queensland is 
located in the Brisbane suburb of Indooroop- 
illy; it incorporates the bank of the Brisbane 
River and adjacent land which contains 
pockets of rain forest. Here it is pleasing to 
find Australian brush turkeys (scrub turkeys) 
just eight kilometres south-west of the 
Brisbane GPO. 

One vividly sees the extent of our sprawling 
cities by flying over them. It is rare to see tracts 
of native bushland except on city outskirts. 
Accordingly, the greatest scope for the 
proclamation of conservation ordinances 
exists in these regions. I hope that more areas 
of native bushland will be acquired and 
preserved through the action of councils and 
other bodies while the land is still available. 
Our health and happiness can benefit if we 
conserve more of our natural environment. 

Alan Beasley 
Balwyn, Vic 


systematic degradation of the environment 
that is the result of a (historically) European 
and, dare I say it, capitalist sensibility... 

In the UK, where water management has 
been privatized, water is now dirty, scarce and 
profitable. Rivers are running dry in a country 
that is renowned for its rain, and those rivers 
that are still running are often toxic. Thou¬ 
sands of households have been disconnected 
for non-payment and are throwing sewage 
out the windows. These same families are 
collecting water from gutters so it's under¬ 
standable that there have been large outbreaks 
of dysentery. 

As Water in Australia says, 'water is 
fundamental to human life' because it 'is the 
medium by which all organisms—plant and 
animal, terrestrial and marine—are tied 
together'. Surely this most fundamental 
resource should be controlled by the commun¬ 
ity and not thrown open to the capricious 
winds of profiteers. 

Andrea Sharam 
Brunswick, Vic 

Don't call us, we'll call you... 

Gosh! How on earth did Roald Amundsen 
find the South Pole, Myles Dunphy survive a 
flooded Kowmung River, Jack Thwaites 
straighten out Tasmania's horizontal scrub 
and vertical tracks, or Bernard O'Reilly 
conquer the horrors of the Lamington Plateau, 
all without the wonders of the microchip and 
the satellite? 
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, We were thrilled to read in Wild, no 5rKow 
mobile phones and GpS4-“mTCi'ld help us 
ovetgome our deepest fears and tackle 
head-on the challenges of flooded rivers, 
tempestuous weather, dense trackless scrub 
and bull-ant nests. Not to mention monitor 
our position on the futures market. 

Our physical and psychological security 
could be even further enhanced if these and 
similar devices were used by governments to 
monitor and regulate park use. You know, bar¬ 
coding of park users, radio-transmitting dog 
collars to track movements and portable faxes 
for amending route plans. 

Well, we armchair bushwalkers are no 
longer condemned to a life of suburban 
fantasy and ice-axe envy. We're off to the 
nearest Electrowank Megastore right away to 
get kitted out for some Adventure with 

And, by the way, there was really no need 
for Hans Fah to be coy about his apparent 
commercial interest in flogging GPSs as all his 
details (mobile phone number included) were 
printed on page 114. We'd never question the 
independence of someone as obviously well- 
meaning as Hans. 

John Ulrichsen and Annie Whybourne 
Herston, Qld 

The last post? 

Finally, a fitting tribute to Peter Treseder, one 
of Australia's great outdoor adventurers ( Wild 
no 51). Oh, that I were half as fit as he! 


I would like to recommend a recent publica¬ 
tion to your readership: Water in Australia- 
Managing Economic, Environmental and 
Community Reform, which is edited by Michael 
Johnson & Stephen Rix (published by Pluto 
Press Australia in association with the Public 
Sector Research Centre, University of New 
South Wales). This book takes a very serious 
look at the crisis of the water-cycle in 
Australia. A self-acknowledged 'green' state¬ 
ment, it discusses the major structural, 
political and environmental problems facing 
'water production' and conservation. 

Water in Australia is highly critical of the 
'economic rationalist' approach to water 
management. This 'free market' ideology has 
already caused immense change within the 
water industry, namely the introduction of 
corporatization and privatization. In Victoria 
we are faced with the implementation of 
'water-trading rights' which operate in a 
manner similar to 'pollution-trading rights'. 
The underlying premise is that the discipline 
of the market-place will allocate water most 
efficiently. But it does nothing to address the 
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ARKOS, IN 


TRUE ITALIAN STYLE 


CORTINA $239 
One piece full grain 
leather. Dual density 
SKYWALK sole. 




ARCOBALENO $198 
Suede and Cordura up 
Water repellent Gore- 
Tex liner with 
Vibram outsole. 


CANYON $129 
Water-repellent suede 
and Coraura DuPont. 
ARKOS Stabilo 
trekking sole. 


TRAVELLER $149 
Full grain 
leather upper. 

Soft microporous 
rubber insert for 
shock absorption. 


K2 BASE CAMP 140 Wickham Street. FORTITUDE VALLEY 4006 Phone (07) 854 1340 • TORRE MOUNTAIN CRAFT 185 Moggill Road. TARINGA 4068 Phone (07) 870 2699 • MOUNTAIN 
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Costa Rica-travel survival kit 

Costa Rica’s magnificent natural 
environment is definitely the 
country’s feature attraction. See it 
for yourself with Lonely Planet 
and create your own Costa Rican 
adventure! 
rrp $19.95 



Madagascar & Comoros-travel 
survival kit 

Wildlife found nowhere else in the 
world, mountain treks, spectacular 
landscapes and magnificent 
beaches await travellers to these 
largely undiscovered islands, 
rrp $21.95 


Lonely Planet Publications Pty Ltd 
PO Box 617, Hawthorn, VIC 3122 
tel: (03) 819 1877 fax: (03) 819 6459 
A.C.N. 005 607 983 


Why, then, go and spoil it with the irrelevant 
paragraph in the same issue (page 19) about 
skiing from Perisher to Kiandra, nude? Even 
if Peter is an egomaniac, this information 
would be more at home in the likes of 
Australasian Post than in your magazine which 
you expect to be taken seriously. 

While in the mood, I feel I must question the 
wisdom of portraying actions such as in Wild 
Shot in Wild no 51. Did Warren Williams end 
up in a spinal care unit? Many others have 
after attempting similar feats. I accept that 
many outdoor sports covered in Wild have an 
element of risk and danger, but should 
stupidity be encouraged? Or held up as an 
example to younger readers? 

It is interesting to note also that Hat Head 
National Park (page 79) has joined the 
growing ranks of Victorian and New South 
Welsh citizens migrating north to the 
Sunshine State. Last time I saw Hat Head, it 
was somewhere down near Kempsey! 

John Edwards 
Brisbane, Qld 

In Wild Information of Wild no 51 a report by 
Beth Treseder described what was 'believed to 
be the first ascent of Batu Lawi', Sarawak, by 
Peter Treseder and five other Australians. As 
a keen follower of Peter's exploits I would not 
want to detract from his record, but in this case 
he was beaten to the punch. In his book 
Mountains of Malaysia-A Practical Guide and 
Manual (1988) John Briggs attributes the first 
ascent of Batu Lawi to a group from the 
14th/20th King's Hussars on 3 January 1986. 

The book also describes the significance of 
Batu Lawi to the military during the Second 
World War, especially to the Z Special Force. A 
wooden commemorative plaque was placed 
on the lower peak of the mountain in 1946, 
subsequently replaced by a bronze copy in 
1987. 

My interest in this stems from living in 
Malaysia for two years (1990-91), and being a 
bushwalker/ climber. 

Looking forward to the next edition of 
'Treseder's travels'. 

Geoff Holloway 
Wodonga, Vic 

Batu Lawi expeditioner, Ian Brown, responds: It 
certainly is claimed in the book Mountains of 
Malaysia that a British Army team made the first 
ascent of the high peak of Batu Lawi. 

We were unaware of this claim until we arrived 
in the area, and proceeded with our climb while 
seeking out more information (the book has no 
details of the ascent). As a result of information 
collected and observed, we formed the opinion that 
although the British' certainly did reach the 
summit, they probably did not get there by 
climbing from the bottom. The situation is 
complex, the information vague and conflicting, 
and perhaps our opinion could be seen as wishful 
thinking; however, a few salient points are as 
follows: 

1 We could find no witness to the British ascent 
among local people. 

2 One local account suggests the climb failed 
and a helicopter was used to put the team on the 
summit. There is some evidence to support this 

3 There was evidence that the lower part of the 
route climbed by our team had been previously 
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climbed by the British to an obvious point of 
retreat. There was no further evidence above that 
point, except on the summit. The type of climbing 
done by the British included aid-climbing on 
pitons up a good jam-crack which was free-climbed 
during our ascent. 

We are vigorously seeking clarification of the 
British climb, and will keep Wild readers informed 
of results. We hope this correspondence may flush 
out some leads. 

The whole issue highlights the difficulty of 
exporting our Western concepts to an area of poor 
communication and oral traditions. 

Ian Brown 
Mt Victoria, NSW 


Any port in a storm 

I refer to your Action Box in Wild no 49 where 
you suggested that readers write to the Great 
Barrier Reef Marine Park Authority asking 
why tankers are allowed in a World Heritage 

World Heritage listing does not auto¬ 
matically mean a ban on commercial-activities 
—the important issue is not to threaten its 

No doubt the person who contributed the 
item naively believes that tankers should 
travel outside the reef. This would not be 
appreciated by the people and the businesses 
in central and north Queensland who live 
beside the World Heritage Area but rely on 
some of those tankers for their fuel needs. I am 
sure that tankers are the most environ¬ 
mentally friendly way of transporting fuel 
from refinery to distribution centre (compared 
with road or rail transport)... Imagine the 
logistics of trying to fight an oil spill from a 
shipping casualty outside the reef... 

The item contains some creative journalism 
which tends to mislead. The high reporting 
rate in the Great Barrier Reef is mainly due to 
the usage of its sheltered waters and the high 
level of surveillance and monitoring by 
governments and the GBRMPA. The Aus¬ 
tralian Maritime Safety Authority (AMSA) 
states that 'The high incidence of minor oil 
spills in the GBR is mainly caused by fishing 
boats and not large ships. Ruptured vessel 
spills are very rare occurrences'. Hence, 
calling for the banning of tankers from the 
Great Barrier Reef World Heritage Area will 
not reduce the rate of reported oil spills in this 

N G Bowley 
Planning & Environment Manager 
Gladstone Port Authority 
Gladstone, Qld 


Wild in the East 

...Wild has always been a brilliantly pro¬ 
fessional publication. I have always been in 
admiration of your ability to produce the 
magazine for such a long period without it 
becoming repetitive, always finding new 
topics to present, without having to go outside 
the original intent of the magazine. For me it 
is the criterion of a good magazine... 

Peter James 

Hong Kong 


address, for verification). A selection will be published in 
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ANZSES 

1994 

EXPEDITIONS 

Join a scientific expedition into 
remote and wild areas of Australia 
and have the adventure of a lifetime. 
Help collect data on our natural 
heritage for national research 
institutions. 

• Whales: Spend August monitoring 
the behaviour of the southern right 
whale in the Head of the Great 
Australian Bight. 21 days. 

• Women-only Desert Expedition: 
Discover South Australia’s arid 
zone in the spring. 20 days. 

• East Gippsland Tall Forests: 
Explore the diverse flora and fauna 
of the National Parks in this 
beautiful area. December/January 
(for 17-25-year-olds). 31 days. 

For more information, 
contact: 4 

ANZSES 
PO Box 174, 

Albert Park, 

VIC. 3206 
Ph (03) 690 5455 
Fax (03) 690 0151 







• Working Holidays 

• Work Exchanges & 
Traineeships 

• Summer Camps 

• Volunteer Work & Workcamps | 

• Study Tours & Overseas 
Language Schools 

•y School & 


Available from STA Travel, most Paddy 
Pallin, bookshops or directly from 
publishers for $17.95 + $3.50 post. 

Cheque or credit card to Global Exchange, I 
P0 Box 5007, Alphington 3078 1 

Tel: (03) 489 2275, 

Fax: (03)482 3140. 



Leaders in Himalayan treks 
and climbs. 



Mick Chapman, Judy Parker, Mike Rheinberger, Terry Tremble and John 
Siseman are just some of the leaders who ensure a Himalayan trek or climb with 
Peregrine is the best available. They have over 50 years of combined Himalayan expe¬ 
rience. For information about our extensive Himalayan programme, which includes 
five peak climbs (featuring Kangguru, 7010 m and Pumori, 7161 m), call your local 
Peregrine office. 

Melbourne (03) 663 8611, Sydney (02) 231 3588 
Brisbane (07) 854 1021, Adelaide (08) 223 5905 
Perth (09) 321 1259, Hobart (002) 310 977 
Canberra (06) 247 6717 


Peregrine 


Rockclimbing 
Mountain Guides 


■ Professional dedicated instructors 
■ Quality personal attention 

■ Rockclimbing — Beginners to advanced 

■ Maximum of two clients per instructor 

■ Based in the Blue Mountains 

■ Canyoning — Small groups 

■ Mountaineering — Preparation courses 

■ Overseas expeditions — Unusual destinations 
i Personalized courses and itineraries a speciality 


THE DIAMOND 
CLIMBING SCHOOL 

lOApexAve Mount Victoria NSW 2786 


FOR MORE DETAILS CONTACT LUCAS TRIHEY 

Phone (047) 87 1480 or Fax (047) 87 1442 
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when you gotta go camping? 

The Great Outdoors is an expanding National group of I’ll 

inrlenenrtant Snpr.ialist Hamninn stnrafi Oomhininn thfi strpnnths 



The Great Outdoors is an expanding National group of 
independent Specialist Camping stores. Combining the strengths 
of the manufacturer and camping retailer to bring you: 

• Quality products direct from the manufacturer ^ 

• Full range of Camping equipment 

• Competitive prices from National deals 

• National warranty support 

• Set standard of service 

• Specialist advice and back-up 


I Great 

| Outdoors Centjjfr 


m 

i $ 

:s!ir 


Great Outdoors Centre 


Your nearest 
dealer... 

BBQ’s Galore 

560 Hume Street 
ALBURY NSW 2640 
Contact Mr Tom Grills 
Ph:(060) 21 5888 

BBQ's Galore 

Unit 1,368 Edward Street 
WAGGAWAGGA NSW 2650 
Contact Mr Gary Gurtner 
Ph: (069) 25 1186 

Bob's Great Outdoors Centre 

120-124 McDougall Stuart Ave. 
WHYALLA N0RRIE SA 5608 
Contact Mr Bob Morris 
Ph: (086) 450 000 
Boots Camping 
183 Main North Road 
SEFTON PARK SA 5083 
Contact Mr Henk Keur 
Ph: (08)3448688 


Boots Camping 

Camping ang Ski Equipment 

DougEde’s 

Ryan’s Indoor & Outdoor 

The Great Outdoors Centre 

51 O’Sullivan Beach Road 

Shop 29, Homeworld Centre 

86-92 Charter's Towers Road 

Cnr. William & Oldaker Sts. 

Cnr. Victoria & Endeavour Streets 

LONSDALE SA 5160 

TUGGERAN0NG ACT 2900 

TOWNSVILLE OLD 4812 

DEV0NP0RT TAS 7310 

MACKAY QLD 4740 

Contact Mrs Jackie Keur 

Contact Mr Albin Smith 

Contact Mr Steven Ede 

Contact Mrs Dianne Ryan 

Contact Mr Col Ward 

Ph (08)3823317 

Ph: (06) 2931435 

Ph: (077) 726 611 

Ph: (004) 24 4766 

Ph:(079) 57 2000 

Bools Camping and Outdoor Store 

Cargill’s Holiday Equipment 

Geo Picker's 

Ryan’s lndoor& Outdoor 

Waalwyks & Son 

201 The Entrance Road 

80 Burswood Road 

108 Mulgrave Road 

159 Bass Highway 

Cnr. Canterbury & Colchester Rds 

ERINA NSW 2250 

VICTORIA PARK WA 6100 

CAIRNS OLD 4870 

COOEE TAS 7320 

KILSYTH VIC 3137 

Contact Mr Sean Devine 

Contact Mrs Vale Winter 

Contact Mr Keith Hastings 

Contact Mr Jim Ryan 

Contact Graham Walton 

Ph: (043) 65 3688 

Ph:(09)361 9321 

Ph:(070) 511 944 

Ph:(004)316522 

Ph: (03) 720 5354 

Boots Camping and Outdoor Store 

Coifs Gas & Leisure 

Lambert’s Leisure Centre 

Stuckey’s Camping World 

Waalwyks & Son 

Shop A7, Homebase 

114 Pacific Highway 

388-392 Auburn Street 

477 Raglin Parade 

339 Whitehorse Road 

Stoddart Road 

C0FFS HARBOUR NSW 2450 

GOULBURN NSW 2580 

WARRNAMBOOL VIC 3280 

NUNAWADING VIC 3131 

PROSPECT NSW 2149 

Contact Mr John Landsley 

Contact Mr Bill Lambert 

Contact Mr John Stuckey 

Contact Joe Zarb 

Contact Mr Joe Collins 

Ph: (066) 522 411 

Ph:(048)21 4885 

Ph: (055)61 3900 

Ph: (03) 878 9072 

Ph: (02) 636 9266 

Coast Camping 

Mathews Outdoor Leisure 

Tentworld PTY Ltd 

Waalwyks & Son 

Bunyip's Campsite 

27 Lambton Road 

82 Erskine Street 

100 Lutwyche Rd. 

131 Springvale Road 

52 Keen Street 

BR0ADMEAD0W NSW 2292 

DUBB0 NSW 2830 

(cnr Northey St.) 

SPRINGVALE VIC 3171 

LISMORE NSW 2480 

Contact Mr Neville Morris 

Contact Keith Mathews 

WINDSOR QLD4030 

Contact Frank Waalwyk 

Contact Mr Noel Bailey 

Ph: (049) 694 460 

Ph: (068) 82 3422 

Contact Mary Lane 

Ph: (03) 546 4331 

Ph:(066) 221137 

Country Comfort 

Mountain Creek Camping 

Ph: (07) 857 5122 

Westwood's Camping 

Camping and Ski Equipment 

104 Elizabeth Street 

71 Murray Street 

The Great Outdoors Centre 

4 O’Keefe Avenue 

90-92 Prospect Road 

HOBART TAS 7000 

HOBART TAS 7000 

80 Parramatta Road 

NOWRA NSW 2541 

PHILLIP ACT 2606 

Contact Ms Debbie Wiggins 

Contact Simon Stops 

LIDCOMBE NSW 2141 

Contact Mr Tony Lucas 

Contact Miss Erica Smith 

Ph: (06) 282 3424 

Ph: (002) 347 877 

Ph: (002) 344 395 

Contact Mr Selwyn Pearson 

Ph: (02)6471488 

Ph: (044)21 4388 





























Mt Cook National Park. 
Photo: Alex McConnell 


THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


POSTCODE. 


I AM INTERESTED 
IN (PLEASE TICK): 

□ PACKS □ TENTS □ BOOTS 

□ SLEEPING BAGS □ CLOTHING 

□ XC SKIING □ CLIMBING 
140 WICKHAM STREET 
BRISBANE OLD 4006 
TELEPHONE 07 854 1340 
FACSIMILE 07 854 1281 


Earths 

SEA?=~ 


SEND 
FOR FREE 
BROCHURE 


macpac 


Wilderness Equipment 


'WILDERNESS 


SCARPA 




PHONE 


berghaus 


MONT 
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MERRELL 

The state of the art in sport sandals 
has moved to Merrell. 


Visually and technologically 
different, Merrell’s begin 
where the others leave off. 
The Merrell patented 
innovations take sandals to 
new levels of performance 
and comfort. And they have 
a fit and feel that are 
typically Merrell. 



Moulded Support Struts anchor the 
loot for support and control. 

Closure systems 
for total control 

Merrell’s sandal technology 
effectively eliminates the 
slop and rock common to 
most sandals. 

At the heel our sandals 
feature a Strap and Strut 
Assembly. This three-part 
system anchors, controls 
and supports the foot. It’s 
built around our thermo¬ 
plastic Moulded Support 
Struts. In effect, they form 
an open-backed heel 
counter that provides a firm 
mooring for the foot. 

For fine tuning of fit, the 
straps of our Double Ankle 
Closure adjust 
independently behind the 


heel and across the instep. 
To complete the system, our 
Cross-over Closure is a 
four-point wrap at the toes 
that eliminates annoying foot 
flop and wash-out. 

Men’s and women’s feet 
differ anatomically. Merrell 
offers sandals that in profile 
and sizing truly - and 
separately - fit the feet of 
men and women. 
Merrell’s 
Air-Cushion 
Mid-sole 
Under the heel, the air-filled 
chamber of our Air Cushion 
Mid-sole compresses to 
dissipate impact and absorb 
shock that in each stride can 
be as high as four times the 

tiJ 


Merrell’s patented Air-Cushion 
Mid-sole absorbs shock and 
stabilizes your foot. 

body’s weight. When 
compressed, the Air 
Cushion creates a heel cup 
that works with our Strap 
and Strut Assembly to keep 
the heel centred and 
supported for improved fit 
and control. 


Merrell’s Patented Fulcrum Mid-sole 

Merrell’s patented Fulcrum Mid-sole takes sandals to a new 
level of performance. Fulcrum technology builds in extra 
cushioning at the heel, increased stability in mid-stride and a 
propulsive, ‘rolling effect’ off 
the toes. 

Ground gripping 
control 


Models Available 

BAJA 

Sizes Men 7-14 (full sizes) 
Women 5-10 (full sizes) 
Weight 550 g 
Colour Slate Blue/Purple 

BELIZE 

Sizes Men 7-14 (full sizes) 
Women 5-10 (full sizes) 
Weight 500 g 

Colour Cobalt/Deep Water 

HATTERAS 

Sizes Men 7-14 (full sizes) 
Women 5-10 (full sizes) 
Weight 400 g 
Colour Ultramarine/Purple 

MONTEREY 

Sizes Men 7-14 (full sizes) 
Women 5-10 (full sizes) 
Weight 400 g 
Colour Dark Spruce/Plum 

Merrell’s Compression Moulded 
EVA Mid-sole offers added 
cushioning and control. 



‘rolling effect' at toes. 



Control Sole - Grips without overload, 
a wide range of conditions. 



Distributed by Ansco Pty Ltd, Ph (03) 459 5111, Fax (03) 459 3450 


















when your life hangs by 
a thread , make sure it's 



& 3-8mm 


Blue Water II+PLUS™ 9mm 
Blue Water II+PLUS™ 9mm DRY 
Blue Water II+PLUS™ 10mm 
Blue Water II+PLUS™ 11mm 


1800kg 52g/m 
1800kg 58g/m 
2500kg 70g/m 
3000kg 85g/m 


Blue Water Assaultline™ 11mm (Black or Olive) 3000kg 85g/m 

Blue Water Assaultline™ 11mm (Camouflage) 3000kg 85g/m 


Exclusively Distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd (ACN 002 564067) Ph. (02) 264 2994 



WINNERS WEAR PETZL 

Winners at the first and second 
Australian National Sport Climbing 
Championships wore Petzl harnesses 


ADRENALINE CHOUCAS 

(L,M,S,XS) (Adjustable) 


Exclusively distributed 
in Australia by 

FRAfTin Spelean Pty Ltd 

rnMV/ 1 /nO\ OC/I OQQ/I 
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THE NEW COMPLETE 

BUNYIP RANGE... 

all-Australian boots made to 
these export specifications... 


fully padded ankle collar fully Blake reinforced 4.5 

leather bellows with leather stitched hooks resistant leather 

bull-hide upper 


N 
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Bogong 





















If you've got to get out of town, let us help you. 


Right out of town to one of the most beautiful places on earth, the 
Tasmanian wilderness. Tasmania's Temptations Wilderness Brochure 
has a range of holidays that will introduce you to a world of adventure, 
excitement and natural grandeur that is truly unique. 

The 4 day Around Cradle Mountain walk for $485 per person and 
the 5 day Walls of Jerusalem walk for $595 per person (conditions 
and departure dates apply) are wilderness vacations from Craclair in 
areas that are superb in scenery, interest and variety. 

A free copy of Tasmania's Temptations Wilderness Brochure will 
give you lots of good reasons to get out of town! 

Mail to: Tasmania's Temptations, 

PO Box 1469, Launceston TAS 7250 

Name. 

Address. 


Tasmania’ 


Wilderness 


Phone No 


Holidays 


The Traveller's Companion. 


Distributed by 


SIGG drinking bottles are absolutely 
watertight and hygienic, and feature 
an effective inner coating. 300 ml, 
600 ml, 1 litre, 1.5 litre. 


Make sure your gear will weather the storm, 
surviving even the toughest trips in great shape. 

SIGG bottles are light but extremely resilient because 
they're made in one piece, and have a reliable, leak- 
proof seal. 

lI 


Nature's the toughest challenge of them 
all. But SIGG's unique fuel bottles have 
always performed brilliantly, even on 
legendary international expeditions. 


ANSC0 PTY LTD 

l Phone (03) 471 1500 
t Fax (03) 471 1600 
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One 

PLANET 

discover 


have ONE PLANET labels 


s\eep'"9 


jutation 


Clothing and Sleeping-bag 
Guides out now! 

See your local stockist or 
write to us at the 
above address. 





A quick cup of coffee without 
the fuss? 

All you need i$ NESTLE‘Coffee & Milk'. 
Coffee, milk and sugar deliciously 
combined in one convenient pack. 

No need for refrigeration. 

Just add boiling water. 

Anywhere, anytime. 



Nestle Australia Ltd. A.C.N. OOOOII316 
® Reg’d, used under agreement with the trademark owners. NES 0001 
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115 Canterbury Road, Heathmont, Victoria 3135. Telephone (03) 720 4647. 

WORTH CONSIDERING... 

independent, helpful advice 
from experienced professionals 


Ajays won’t be beaten on service or price! 


SNOW 

COUNTRY 

SPORTS 


* 


MONT TEMPEST 
GORE-TEX RAINCOAT 

RRP $345 

sH £D TO $ 2 " 

1 unit per voucher only 
while stocks last - offer ends April 30 


SLAi 


.... 

SLEEPING BAGS 

20% OFF RRP 

ANY BAG IN STOCK 

1 unit per voucher only 
while stocks last - offer ends April 30 


TRAVEL PACKS 
20% OFF RRP 

Your choice from JanSport, 
Tatonka, MEI, Outgear 

1 unit per voucher only 
while stocks last - offer ends April 15 

^. 


MACPAC OLYMPUS 
TENT-RRP $715 Q 

1 unit per voucher only 
while stocks last - offer ends April 15 





















ANNOUNCING 
A REVOLUTION 
INLAND 
NAVIGATir" 


THE WORLD’S FIRST 
HAND-HELD GPS* 
WITH A BUILT-IN 
COMPASS 


SILVA 


COMPASS 


The Silva GPS/Compass is unique. No other hand-held GPS receiver can do what the Silva 
GPS/Compass does. Conventional GPS receivers only show lat/lon or bearing and range to your 
destination. The SILVA GPS/Compass does all that, PLUS the built-in patented electronic compass sensor 
shows you in which direction to start travelling, even when you are stationary! It then continuously updates 
the bearing and range and simply guides you to your destination. 

It presents a revolutionary concept of land navigation and makes existing GPS receivers virtually obsolete. 



KNOW WHERE 
YOU ARE 

And the Silva GPS/Compass, together with the optional 
Silva Navimap, enables you to always find and follow your 
way on any map, even if latitude/longitude or grid system is 
not shown. Simply follow the flashing red lights on the 
Navimap ‘mouse’ and at all times you will see exactly where 
you are on the map. So easy and so accurate! It’s 
unbelievable! 



LATEST TECHNOLOGY 

So much more than a conventional GPS — it can track 
satellites even through dense tree cover. Completely 
transportable from car to boat to hand held. Requires no 
outside antenna. Runs on AA batteries or external 12 v. 
Shows UTM and AMG (Austn Map Grid) co-ordinates. 
Has PC upload/download capability and NMEA output. 

Is completely waterproof 
and it floats! 

















Quality 

When it Counts! 



ULTRA Shorti 
Ascender ULTRA 
Ascender 




Rope Washing the 
easy way! Just put 
your rope inside the 
Dobi Rope Washer, 


The cunning 
revolving bristles 
the Dobi Rope 
Washer help to 
gently remove 
grime, dirt and 
metal oxides 
from your rope. 
The Dobi is the 
easy way to clean 
your rope. 



A new four-season tent from Snowgum that’s 
guaranteed to keep you dry and save you money. 

If you’re looking for a reliable tent that can handle some serious weather (even snow) and you can’t 
afford $800, why don’t you try out the sensational Snowgum Neve and save yourself $300. 

■ You’ll stay dry all night because we've used only the best materials and seam-sealed everything. The fly is seam-sealed 190 denier PU-coated 
nylon taffeta with a 1500 mm water-head. The floor is also fully seam-sealed and made from a heavier 210 denier PU-coated Oxford 
nylon. The heavier floor material rises 130 mm up the walls, so even if you pitch the Snowgum Neve in a 
puddle you’ll stay dry. 

■ Fully guaranteed black 8.5 mm dual-alloy poles. For maximum pole strength in strong wind the i 
design of the N6ve has the two end-poles slanted to give even fly-tension on the roof and vestibule. 

■ Lightweight. Total weight, including pegs, only 3.4 kg. 

■ Durable fibrelight pegs. The lightest, strongest pegs you can get. They never bend, are verv 
difficult to break and even glow in the dark! 

■ Quick and easy to erect because the fly is attached to the inner with Velcro. The polf 
thread through a continuous sleeve in the fly, which is very fast and makes the fly 
very taut. This integrally-pitched design also allows the fly to be pitched on its 
own without the inner. You can do this in bad weather then climb in and attach 
the inner allowing it to stay nice and dry. 

■ Twin doors and vestibules for great ventilation and extra storage. The Snowgum 
Neve has the handy feature of being able to detach the inner-tent guys and 
rolling the floor back. This gives you extra cooking space in the vestibule. 






, tn, r FREE T-SHIRT 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

QLD: Brisbane & Mail Order (07) 252 4745 NSW: Chatswood (02) 412 2113 Hurstville (02) 580 7842 Parramatta (02) 635 7715 Newcastle (049) 29 3304 Wagga Wagga 
(069) 21 2465 Mail Order 799 9640 or 008 810 909 ACT: Braddon & Mail Order (06) 257 2250 VIC: Scout Outdoor Centres Mitcham (03) 873 5061 Moorabbin (03) 555 7811 
Geelong (052) 21 6618 Mail Order (03) 555 4663 Snowgum Melbourne (03) 670 1 177 Hawthorn (03) 819 4100 Ballarat (053) 31 3672 Bendigo 
(054) 43 8226 TAS: Hobart & Mail Order (002) 34 3885 SA: Adelaide & Mail Order (08) 223 5544 WA: Perth & Mail Order (09) 321 5259 or 008 677 077 NT: Darwin & Mail 
Order (089) 81 5553 Mail order welcome. Please add $5.00 postage and handling. 
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SNOWGUM 
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For that long, adventurous Easter break Kathmandu can offer you some substantial savings on clothing, footwear, 
backpacks, sleeping bags and climbing equipment. Listed here are some of the lines on offer but for a full appraisal 
of Kathmandu bargains get into a Kathmandu store before your Easter break. 



25% $164.25 

25% $239.25 

25% $246.75 

25% $269.25 

25% $284.25 

25% $299.25 

25% $314.25 

25% $246.75 

25% $261.75 

25% $291.75 

25% $306.75 

25% $329.25 

25% $351.75 

25% $351.75 

25% $374.25 


$36.00 $249.00 

$50.00 $229.50 

$40.00 $209.50 

$30.00 $215.00 

$30.00 $168.00 

$161.00 $699.00 


$2.60 $9.90 

25% $52.10 

25% $53.35 

25% $55.85 

25% $64.80 


Easter Saving 

50% 

$ 10.00 

$60.00 

$50.00 

$30.00 

$40.00 

$50.00 

$30.00 

$40.00 


Sale Price 

$29.75 

$39.50 

$89.50 

$79.50 

$119.00 

$149.00 

$199.50 

$169.50 

$149.50 


Usual Price 

$59.50 

$49.50 

$149.50 

$129.50 

$149.00 

$189.00 

$249.50 

$199.50 

$189.50 


$219.00 

$319.00 

$329.00 

$359.00 

$379.00 

$399.00 

$419.00 

$329.00 

$349.00 

$389.00 

$409.00 

$439.00 

$469.00 

$469.00 

$499.00 


$285.00 

$279.50 

$249.50 

$245.00 

$198.00 

$860.00 


$12.50 

$69.50 

$72.50 

$74.50 

$86.40 


Kids’ Capricomia Jumper 
Canvas Shirt 

Combo Jacket (3 colour combinations) 

Polartec 300 Jumper (Spruce, Cobalt, Graphite) 

Backcountry Boots 

Trailite Boots 

Lotus Pack 

Talus Pack (Canvas) 

Talus Pack (Cordura) 

Kathmandu Goose Down Sleeping-Bags 

(all sizes & models) 

Rectangular Series 
Fantail 

Columbus (Standard) 

Columbus (Long) 

Navigator (Standard) 

Navigator (Long) 

Navigator Plus (Standard) 

Navigator Plus (Long) 

Mummy Series 
La Perouse (Standard) 

La Perouse (Long) 

Moonraker (Standard) 

Moonraker (Long) 

Rumdoodle (Standard) 

Rumdoodle (Long) 

Snow Leopard (Standard) 

Snow Leopard (Long) 

Beal Ropes 
Leader Program 
Leader 
Edlinger 
Laser Program 
Verdon 

Static 11.5 mm x 200 m 


Clog Super 10 
Fixed Friend Size #1 
Fixed Friends Sizes #1.5 or 2 
Fixed Friends Sizes #2.5 or 3 
Fixed Friends Sizes #3.5 or 4 




Full colour catalogue and equipment price list available on request. Please contact our mail order department. 



Melbourne 

Box Hill 

Warehouse Outlet 

Canberra 

Sydney 

Brisbane 

Mailorder 

Annapurna 

373 Lt Bourke Street 

13 Market Street 

161 Smith Street 

Shop CG04, Canberra Centre 

Town Hall Arcade 

144 Wickham Street 

161 Smith Street 

Outdoor Shop 

Melbourne Vic 3000 

Box Hill Vic 3128 

Fitzroy Vic 3065 

City Walk, Civic ACT 2601 

Cnr Kent 8c Bathurst Streets 

Fortitude Valley Qld 4006 

Fitzroy Vic 3065 

210 Rundle Street 

Ph (03) 642 1942 

Ph/Fax (03) 890 1130 

Ph (03) 419 1868 

Ph (06) 257 5926 

Sydney NSW 2000 

Ph (07) 252 8054 

Ph (03) 419 1868 

Adelaide 5000 

Fax (03) 600 1915 


Fax (03) 416 2286 

Fax (06) 247 2559 

Ph (02) 261 8901 

Fax (02) 264 1669 

Fax (07) 252 4717 

Fax (03) 416 2286 

Toll Free 008 333 484 

Ph (08) 223 4633 



















We teach sound and competent 
navigation to all users of the 
outdoors—from novices through 
to professionals. Learn to move 
surely in untracked country where 
there are no well-trodden paths or 
signposts. 


A C 




Ti s 

From Holds & Panels °E 
to Complete Wall Systems 

* Guardian Harnesses 
& Accessories 

* Also Recreational Fabrics. 

INFORMATION FROM: 


TLULinqLnp.ny 

11 Lonsdale St BraddonlACT 2601 

Travel with us to 

INDIA 

NEPAL 

SIKKIM • BHUTAN • TIBET 

Tor: wildlife • trek • culture 
Send for your free information booklet 


cold 

weather 

protection 


Damart Thermolactyl has a large range of underwear 
made from chlorofibre, which will keep you warm, dry 
and free from chills under all conditions. 

Come and see the complete selection at our speciality stores: 


Sydney: 58 Clarence Street. 

Parramatta: 259 Church Street. 
Hurstville: 249 Forest Road. 
Chatswood: 400 Victoria Avenue. 
Newcastle: 7 Newcomen Street. 
Canberra: Carema Place. 
Melbourne: 399 Elizabeth Street. 


Camberwell: 738 Burke Road. 
Bentleigh: 466 Centre Road. 

98 Gawler Place. 

91 Elizabeth Street. 

123a Liverpool Street. 
63 Barrack Street. 


Adelaide: 

Brisbane: 

Hobart: 

Perth: 
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Whatever 
size mattress, 
there’s a Chair 


The best self-inflating 
camping mattress in 
the world becomes 
the best seat in camp. 

Sit back,enjoy true back 
support and relax in 
a Therm-a-Rest’R chair. 
Then unfold for the best 
nights sleep outdoors. 

For information and stockists 
contact: Consumer Service Dept. 
Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd. 
19 Hindmarsh Avenue 
Welland, S. Australia 5007 
Phone Toll Free: 008 882 058 


Convert your 
Therm-a-Rest 
mattress to a 
chair. Just add 
a Therm-a-Rest’R 
Chair Kit. Sleeping 
comfort becomes 
sitting comfort. 


i ©1993 Cascade Designs Inc. 
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► THERMADRY RIB _ 

Vee and Crew Short Sleeve Tops 
Crew Long Sleeve Tops 


Long Johns with or without Fly 


Socks, Gloves, Balaclavas 


► THERMADRY MESH 


Crew Long and Short Sleeve Tops 


Long Johns with Mesh Legs 


Athletic Singlet 


► COLOURS 


Navy, White, Red 


Stripes - Navy/Red, Navy/White 


Australian Warehouse 
Richards McCallum Pty. Ltd. 
Ph Melbourne (03) 419-4211 
New Zealand Warehouse 
Weft Industries Ltd. 

Ph: 64 (3) 379-5314 


MADE IN NEW ZEALAND BY WEFT INDUSTRIES LTD 
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Forever. 


Magellan GPS Changes 
the Ground Rules of the 
Great Outdoors, 


The Magellan GPS Trailblazer is 
the ultimate ‘wilderness guide’ 
for trekking, exploring, 
backpacking or any other outdoor 
adventure. Trailblazer gets you 
where you want to go, and back 
again...any time, in any 
conditions, anywhere on earth. 


Recommended Retail Price $1100 


For information on the location of your nearest 

TRAILBLAZER retail outlet, call FREECALL 1 800 644 033 
or write to PHM SURVEY CENTRE, PO BOX 262, MT HAWTHORN, WA 6017 




























No place for back-peddling: 
German adventurer Oliver 
Grossmann free-wheeling 
on Kachoong, a popular 
grade-21 rockclimb at 
Mt Arapiles, Victoria. 

(This climb was featured on 
the cover of Wild no 22.) • 
Oliver Grossmann collection 


'ild welcomes: 










MAXIMUM 

COMFORT 

MAXIMUM 

PERFORMANCE 



With Peter Storm's New Microlight Range 


Here is a breakthrough in comfort, performance and design in outdoor clothing. Our 915 
Microlight and 918 Ladylight Mountain Jackets take the inherently high water repellency 
of microfibre fabric and add to it our own MVT proofing to give a highly breathable (9.0 
litres MVT) 100% waterproof material that has the look and feel of the softest unproofed 
cotton. At a price that is easy on the pocket, too. 

Available from good outdoor stockists everywhere. 


MAKES GREAT-LOOKING SPORTSMEN AND WOMEN 


Peter Storm (Australasia) Pty Ltd, 4B Wilmette Place, Mona Vale, NSW 2103, Australia. 
Telephone (02) 997 3611. Fax (02) 997 4316. 





The makers of Gore-Tex® fabric are proud to 
introduce a new fabric called WindStopper®. The 
revolutionary new range of WindStopper fabrics are 
made by incorporating a ‘gossamer’ membrane into 
some of your favourite outdoor fabrics, like 
fleece and light ‘sportswear’ fabrics. 

The result is a whole new category of 
clothing that offers warmth and 
protection with less bulk AND 
enough breathability to maintain 
comfort during even the most 
strenuous activity. 

WindStopper fabric stops cold 
wind from penetrating your clothes. So 
you can stay warmer outdoors when it’s cold 
and windy without the usual bulky, restrictive 



clothing - giving you greater freedom of movement 
whether you’re climbing, skiing, jogging, cycling, 
golfing or just walking. 

WindStopper’s extreme breathability means that 
you can comfortably vary your activity level 
without having to adjust your clothing or 
change ‘layers’. 

The bottom line is greater comfort 
in the outdoors - all weathers, 
all activities. 

For Service and Information: 

You can contact W.L. Gore and 
Associates on free-phones: 

Australia - 008 226 703, 

New Zealand - 0800 107 107. 

















